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AUTHORS' PREFACE 
TO THE THIRD EDITION 



When the first edition of Characteristics and Identification of 
Gifted and Talented Students was written, the resurgence of 
interest in gifted education was beginning to gather formidable 
strength and momentum. Since then the need to recognize and 
provide for gifted students in our schook has been generally 
accepted. Although varied, programs to meet the needs of the 
gifted have been developed in schook throughout the country, 
especially at the elementary levek. Much of the early energy that 
provided the momentum for the gifted movement in the 1970s 
and early 1980s has been chaimeled into other areas. These areas, 
such as crirical and crearive thinking, have incorporated many of 
the programmaric concerns of educators of the gifted. (See 
Program Design and Development for Gifted and Talented 
Students, Third Ed' don , for examples of some of these 
approaches.) 

In spite of these trends in programs for gifted students, the 
importance of recognizing their charaaerisdcs and needs exists as 
much now as it did in the sevenries. The issues that were 
paramount then are equally relevant now. We addressed many of 
these, such as problems encountered by gifted students, mulriple 
criteria for identificarion, use of standardized tests, and minority 
gifted, in previous edirions. In this edirion we have expanded 
these issues and also addressed addirional ones such as right and 
left brain funcrions, the underachieving gifted, preschool educa- 
tion for the gifted, and gifted females. 

As with previous edirions, our purpose in presenting this 
material is to raise awareness of \ssm!c^ and to provide some 
concrete illustrarions for describing the program needs of gifted 
students as well as for esubUshing appropriate identificarion 
procedures. G)n$equendy, we have only skiinmed the surface of 
many major areas, such as kinds of intelligence, and refer readers 
tt> other sources for more in-depth treatment. We do not consider 
the illustrarions provided as the best approaches but rather as 
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examples of different types of approaches. Each school system has 
its own circumstances diat must be considered when designing its 
identification procedures. Therefore, our hope is that readers will 
find elements of different approaches applicable to their particu- 
lar situations and adapt them accordingly. Whether part of a 
more general systemwide goal, such as teaching critical and 
aeative thinking, or a specific need, such as reaching the 
underachieving ^ed in the elementary school, awareness of the 
characteristics, needs, and various methods to identify the indi- 
vidual gifted student remains vital to helping students reach their 
potential. 

Many believe that only those directly involved with programs 
for the gifted need be concerned with characteristics and identifi- 
cation. To be sure, those directly involved do have a special 
concern for gifted students and such knowledge is vital to 
developing and implementing a successful program. It may be 
even more important, however, for other teachers and administra- 
tors to become weU acquainted with the chaiacteristics and needs 
of the gifted. All teachers work with some gifted students. Even 
special education teachers work with gifted students whose abili- 
ties have been overshadowed by a learning disability. All educa- 
tors, then, should have an awareness of the characteristics, needs, 
and potential difficulties facing gifted students if we are to 
provide quality education for each student based on individual 
needs and abilities. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 



A Way of Perceiving 

Forsons are gifts wrapped! 

Some are wrapped beautifully; they are 

attractive when I first see them. 
Some con\e in ordinary wrapping paper. 
Others have baen mishandled in the mail. 
Once in a while there is a special delivery! 
Some persons are gifts which are very loosely 

wrapped, not sealed. 
Others are tightly wrapped, practically locked. 

enigmas really, almost forbidding. 
But the wrapping is not the gift! 

It is easy to make this mistake. 

It is very amusing when babies do it. 
Sometimes the gift is »ery easy to open. 
Sometimes I need others to help. 

Is it because some are afraid? 

Does it hurt to be known truly. hone.»tly? 

Maybe they have been opened before and thrown 
away, discarded. 

Maybe such a gift isn't for me. too good for me. 

Maybe Tm not ready; Tm not open. Tm different. 

Mayt>e I don't recognize the gift, that it is for me. 

Maybe I see this gift as a threat and not an invitation. 
I am a person... 
Therefore I am a gift. too. 
Perhaps I have never accepted the gift that I am. 

-Anonymous 



If nothing else, a program for gifted and talented students 
should make all teachers aware of the potential for giftedness in 
individuak. Some student behavior that many consider disruptive 
may, at times, indicate giftedness. This viewpoint should raise 
expectations and possibilities for all students. 

The lists of characteristics of gifted individuals are almost as 
numerous as the students themselves. Many educators have 
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published such lists and have derived a variety of definitions for 
this population. However, the specific school or teacher may find 
that lists fail to consider the unique resources, goals, and 
community of the particular school or district. A workable 
definition of gifted and talented may not be so easy to develop as 
one might once have believed. 

When asked, "Which of the students you presently teach 
knows more about a subject than you do?" some teachers state 
they caimot name any such student. The overall purpose of this 
text is to help teachers at all levels, primary through secondary, 
become more sensitive to those individuals in their classes who 
have keen interests, broad experiences, superior knowledge, or 
perhaps a different way of viewing the people and places that 
comprise their learning environments. In many cases gifted and 
talented pupils go unnoticed and consequently fail to continue to 
develop their potential throughout their school cat' These 
students deserve the same opportunity as others to develop to tiie 
fidlest extent possible. 

In many academic situations the existence of gifted and 
talented students may not even be recognized, however. If the 
focus is on the acquisition of content, particular attention may be 
paid to learners who have considerable difficulty with the content 
and who have fallen behind the others. In addition, students 
who fulfill the goals of neatness, punciuality, and appropriate 
classroom behavior are often rewarded, while th^se who do not 
conform to these expectations are penalized. Sometimes tht tmly 
gifted succeed only outside the curriculum or ouuside the school. 
Too frequently those behaviors that may indicate superior abilities 
serve to create additional difficulties and problems. 



KINDS OF INTEIXIGENCE 

In her book. Growing Up Gifted, Barbara Clark provides her 
interpretation of Cattell's definition of intelligence. This brief 
definition has implications for the characteristics of the gifted as 
well as for program development. '''Intelligence' is a composite 
or combination of human traits, which includes a capacity for 
insight in o complex relationships, all of the process involved in 
abstract thinking, 'adaptability to problem solving, and capacity 
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to acquire new capacity' (Cattell, 1971, p. 8)" (G. p. 8).* The 
key words are ''composite" and ''capacity/' 

Although often viewed as a single entity, intelligence involves 
many diffeient aspects and may be represented through a variety 
of forms. A single score on an IQ test by itself does not indicate 
presence or absence of intelligence. Intelligence tests may be 
useftil predictors of academic performance as they focus primarily 
on academic areas such as reading, mathematics, writing, and 
logic. However, they do not assess creativity, motivation, or many 
of the other factors that contribute to the entity of an "intelli- 
gent'' person. As Restak illustrates. 

In fact, intelligence is a smorgasbord of widely varying abilities 

Some people are astonishingly adept at mathematics but find it 

difficult to write a letter How would one gauge the intelligence of 

a child who, with no prior training or instruction, can unscramble a 
Rubik's cube in 30 seconds? (V. pp. 110-11) 

In addition, intelligence is "capacity" or potential, and as such 
needs nurturing to reach the capacity. As Clark indicates, "High 
intelligence, advanced or accelerated brain function — whether in 
cognitive abilities such as the capacity to generalize, to conceptu- 
alize, or to reason abstractly, or in specific academic ability, 
leadership, creative behavior expressed through visual and per- 
forming arts — results from the interaction between inherited and 
acquired characteristics" (G, p. 8). 

The achievement of one's potential intelligence is dependent 
both on interaction between the individual and the environment 
and on interaction within the individual. The human brain is 
divided into two hemispheres connected by a collection of fibers 
called the "corpus callosum." Research into the functions of 
these hemispheres has provided us with some important insights 
for education of the entire individual. Body functions are con- 
trolled by ttie opposite sides of the brain. The right side of the 
body is controlled primarily by the left hemisphere of the brain, 
while the left side is controlled by the right hemisphere. 

In addition to specialization of bodily functions, the hemi- 
spheres also specialize in different types of thought: 

*Lettcrs in i>2renthesc$ refer to the Additional Resources for the Third Edition 
beginning on page 1^8. 
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The left brain is most responsible for linear, sequential, analytic, 
rational thinking. Reading, language, the cx)mputational aspects of 
mathematics, the inquirer, and the critic are located in this hemi- 
sphere. Thought of a metaphoric, spatial, holistic nature is the 
province of the right hemisphere. Here we find involvement with the 
creation of art, music, the concepts of mathematics, synthesizing, 
intuitive krK>wing, and a more coherent perceptual style. The right 
brain seems better at passive comprehension, the left at active 
articulation. Some ways of differentiating functions of the lef. and right 
brain that have been suggested follow: 



LER 

math, history, language 

verbal, limits sensory input 

sequential, measurable 

analytic 

comparative 

relational 

referential 

linear 

logical 

digital 

scientific, technological 



RIGHT 

self, elaborates and increases 

variables, inventive 
nonverbal perception and 

expressiveness 
spatial 
intuitive 
holistic 

nonreferential 
integrative 
Gestalt 
imagery 

better at depth perception, 

facial recognition 
mystical, humanistic* 



Although this simplified division of work between the right 
and left hemispheres is helpful to educators in analyzing curricu- 
lum and developing programs to meet many different kinds of 
learning, the actual division is far more complex. One major 
complication is the fact that the brain is an evolutionary organ, 
constantly being modified by experiences and circumstances. 
Several experiments have demonstrated that people may ''use 
different parts of their brains to do the same thing" (U, p. 230). 
G>nsequently, it may be more accurate to view the specialization 
of the two hemispheres and that of general processes rather than 
specific activities. Neurologist Richard Restak explains the general 
specializations: 

^Growing Up Gifted: Developing the Potenttal of Chtldren at Home and at School, 2d 
ed. (p. 24), by Barbara Clark. G>pyright © 1983 Merrill Publishing G>m{>any, 
Columbus, Ohio. Rq>riAted with permission. 
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Instead of thinking that the left hemisphere is specialized for 
language, it may, more accurately, be specialized for symbolic 
representation. The right hemisphere, by contrast, seems to deal with 
representations thai mirror reality more directly, those large chunks of 
experience that don't employ language. One example of right brain 
specialization is the ability to distinguish one person from another. . . . 

Division of the hemispheres into *' symbolic-conceptual" (left hemi- 
sphere) vs. "nonsymbdic directly perceived" (right hemisphere) 
avoids many oversimplifications. For instance, it is not totally true that 
the right hemisphere is completely devoid or languaoe ability. ... (U, 
pp. 251-52) 

While it is important that educators realize the different 
strengths of the two hemispheres and the varieties of attributes 
within an individual, it is also important not to overemphasize 
the separate functions of the two hemispheres. To function to 
capacity, the brain must be viewed as an integrated whole, not as 
a series of isolated parts. The specialization of control, for 
example, is not absolute since it appears that the entire brain is 
capable of taking on a variety of functions. As Restak states. 

Performance is not confined to any specific portion of the brain but is 
"spread out." The brain is thus highly localized yet exhibits confound- 
ing "nonspecificity." Brain researchers still have not resolved this 
conundrum, and perhaps never will. (V, p. 104) 



INDICATORS OF GIFTEDNESS 

Gifted and talented individuals are many times stereotyped as 
being emotionally tense, high-stmng, uncoordinated, and book- 
ish. This description as misfits has been disproved repeatedly by 
educators and researchers who have found that often the gifted 
are the social as well as the intellectual leaders. As Gallagher 
states, the gifted are "almost invariably more popular and more 
socially accepted than children at other levels of intellectual 
ability' (5).* In many situations the gifted individu.^1 may be the 
class leader rather than the class oddity — depending, of course, 
on the specific school and the values of teachers and students. 



♦Nu''\bcis in parentheses appearing in this section refer co References: Characteristics, 
beginning on page 44. 
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and whether the particular type of ability is held in high esteem. 
The degree of ability may also affect the leadership role. Einstein 
and Churchill were hardly class presidents. 



The ''class leader" in Edward's class is, in fact, gifted both intellec- 
tually and in sporis. However, he is not so far ahead of his 
classmates academically as Edward is, and this may make a differ- 
ence in terms of general social leadership. Edward, a third grader, 
seems to be better accepted in his fifth grade arithmetic class than by 
his third grade peers. 



Several lists of characteristics of gifted individuals have been 
disseminated throughout the country. See Supplementary Materi- 
als (pp. 79-152). Regardless of list selected, it should be remem- 
bered that the behaviors cited merely give tentative, general 
characteristics. Particular gifted individuals may not possess all the 
characteristics and may indeed act in a way to conceal these traits, 
especially as they progress through school. If the school allows 
and encourages individuals to exhibit their natural traits, howev- 
er, certain characteristics will become more evident. 

Typical of such lists of characteristics reflecting gifted ability is 
the following: 

A gifted individual — 

1. is curious. 

2. is persistent in pursuit of interests and questions. 

3. is perceptive of the environment. 

4. is critical of self and others. 

3. has a highly developed sense of humor, often a verbal 
orientation. 

6. is sensitive to injustices on personal and worldwide levels. 

7. is a leader in various areas. 

8. is not willing to accept superficial statements, responses, or 
evaluations. 

9. understands general principles easily. 

10. often responds to the environment through media and 
means other than print and writing. 

11. sees relationships among seemingly diverse ideas. 

12. generates many ideas for a specific stimulus. 
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The (bregoing characteristics may be grouped into three areas: 
personal (1-3), interperional (4-7), and processing of information 
(8-12). Another perspective is suggested by Donald Nasca, Sute 
University of New York, CoUege at Brockport, who has described 
gifted learners using computer terminology: 

If you take a look at the numt)er of descriptors that we can put 
together on giftedness, they comprise three different categories. First 
of all. is sensory input. Gifted students are capat)le of receiving more 
infomiatk>n from their environment. Secondly, is storage capacity. 
They are able to store more information. Third, is processing of 
informatk)n. Gifted students seem to be able to call upon a greater 
variety of technk^ues to process information that they have available. 
The gifted are producers of infornr>atk>n whereas their age-mates tend 
to be accumulators of informatton and recallers of infdrmatk)n. (25) 

Although these lists describe behaviors that the gifted may 
exhibit in a classroom, sometimes the characterisdcs of gifted 
individuals become evident even before school age. When view- 
ing indicative behaviors of preschool children, then, educamrs 
and parents should ask themselves if the behaviors are different 
from those expected of other children of the same age. Margot 
Parrot, a parent of three highly gifted children, shared the 
following characterisdcs and indicative behaviors of preschool 
gifted children from her own experiences and extensive readings 
as a concerned parent: 

1. Early language acquisirion: uses a large vocabulary; 
speab in long, complex sentences; talks early and often. 
Many gifted children, however, do not speak early but 
wait until they are older and then display a remarkable 
facility with language. 

2. Fine and gross motor skills: walks, climbs, runs early and 
well; controk small objects such as scissors, petKils, 
crayons, etc., easily; copies pictures and words; handles 
tools well. 

3. Intellectual areas: reads signs or even books; does mathe- 
marical problems; draws associadons among diverse ideas; 
remembers facts and events; is interested in social and 
moral issues; has a long attendon span; asks why. 

4. Social areas: has empathy for others; is self-confident and 
independent; organizes and leads group acdvities; very 
acdve both mentally and physically. 
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5. Creative atcas: has a vivid imagination; enjoys playing 
with words and ideas; shows a highly developed, c^en 
verbal, sense of humor; uses objects, toys, colors in 
imaginative ways. 

6. Speafic areas: plays musical instrument; plays q>orts well; 
sings; in general, shows remarkable ability in specific 
areas. 

According to Panot, **In identifying by traits, it all boils down to 
being d&erent, either in kind or intensity." 

Roulers whose initial reaction to this list is to wonder how it 
dififers horn other lists perhaps share die viewpoint £aivored by 
Halbert B. Robinson, Director of the Center for Study of Gifted 
Childtoi, University of Wadiington, Seattle, who states: **I know 
of no evidence, however, that ^ted children are in any ineaning- 
fiil way d^rent than odier children. They are precocious, we 
know, but precocity has more to say about their rate of develop- 
ment in the area of their gifts than about the qualitative path 
their development has taken" (18). 



I've been thinking about wtiat exactly made my children so 
different, from an early age. With Edward it was: motivation (he werrt 
from a helpless infant to a child who could crawl, sit. stand, walk 
holding on. and even speak, early speech (putting two words 
together at nine months when most babies don't even know two 
words); memory, sensitivity to environment and to other people; and 
piercing questions. Then, of course, there was his early reading 
(books at four and one-halQ and mathematical ability (by five and 
one-half he had mastered all major concepts of elementary school 
math in his head). Chrysal was entirely different. Her motor ability and 
vert)al ability developed earlier but over a longer period (at two and 
one-half to three months. Chrysal devised a means of locomotion; she 
would roll across the floor to get to a desired object), by two she had 
mastered scissors completely. At three she was writing legibly and 
doing art work which was identificijit.. From three to five she was too 
ill to show her remarkable mbnlal abilities, so I was surprised to learn 
how high her IQ was. She read at about four and one-half to five. Her 
emotional development was moderately impaired by illness— her own 
illness and her baby brother's. Louis' memory ^as amazing as a 
baby— and from the time he was an infant he seemed to t^ 
unt^uaHy friendly and well ad/usfed— which was more amazing 
considering the fact that he spent much of his babyhood in the 
hospital— often either in pain or drugged and much of his toddler- 
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hood in isolation to prevent infection. He is. at three, not only very 
verbal and perceptive, but also very outgoing and secure. He loves 
classical music and sings well. He plays wim vmds and ideas like 
toys. His understanding of math concepts is becoming more obvious 
and although he has been reading some words since two. he is just 
starting to put together the skills to read phonically. I expect him to 
read at a first grade level in a few more months, at age four. 

The thing that I realize upon looking back is that aH three chiklren 
were showing evktence of gifledness before the age of one year old 
and aH three were branching out into areas in which they woukJ excel 
by age two. By that time, strangers would make such remarks as 
•'Isn't he the smart one." or "He seems more like three than two." I 
suppose I agree with Robinson that precocity is the main thing. But 
these kkte have a way of interacting with their environment that does 
seem qualitatively different— call it deeper perceptton. perhaps. My 
kkJs seem to do some things that most other kkJs yusf don't db at any 
age. (This difference may be cultural, though). The difference be- 
tween mental age. emotk)nal age. and physk^ age (at one point 
Chrysal was "dassified" as having a mental age of nine and one-half. 
emotkMiai age of two to four, and physk:al age of five and one-halQ 
seenns to produce unique characteristk:s. besides. When a child in 
diapers is reading. I for one am curious about how he views the 
worid. 

(Margot Parrot) 



iUthough the lists of 'chaiactcristics of gifted and talented 
ability provide valuable took for locating and identifying these 
individuals in schools, several cautions about their implemenu- 
tion are suggested. First, these lists reflca traits of gifted 
individuals in general. Specific lists should be developed by the 
teacher or school to reflea particular situations and types of 
giftedness. Also, because of the general nature of the lists, few, if 
any, individuals will possess all the charaaeristics. Second, the 
characteristics cited by these lists will be demonstrated only in 
environments that enconiage individuals to display them. Third, 
while the characteristics are appropriate to the general popula- 
tion, individuals within subpopulations may have charaaeristics 
not included on general lists or may even possess traits that are in 
opposition to those usually cited. 

Consequendy, the search for indicators of giftedness should 
take into account the particular goals of the program, the type of 
environment needed to exhibit Ae characteristics, and the variety 
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of subpopulations from which the students will be selected. As 
educators survey their populations for students possessing the 
appropriate charaaeristics, they should continually draw distinc- 
tions between characteristics and resultant behaviors. Too often 
an individual's behavior is interpreted as a personality trait. For 
example, one who is critical of others' responses is sometimes 
viewed as "antisocial." This criticalness manifests itself in **anti- 
social" behavior only because the individual has not learned more 
appropriate oudets for the characteristic. While the characteristic 
may be positive, the concomitant behavior may be negative. Such 
behaviors, in turn, sometimes create special problems for gifted 
individuab. 



PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY THE GIFTED 

Although educators usually place a high value on the character- 
istics cited for gifted individuals, often the behaviors indicative of 
these charaaeristics, especially in an academic setting, create 
difiGculties for both the teacher and the gifted chi!d. 

Even with an extensive list of characteristics, it is difficult to 
determine giftedness in many students who have learned, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, to hide their tme abilities. This 
statement may sourxl strange, but it is not when we examine the 
conditions under which the gifted have to function. First, their 
peers may place litde value on intellectual giftedness. The athlete 
is admired and the clown is honored, but the intellectual is often 
ridiculed by classmates. G>nsider the case of the student who 
wrote a letter to an editor asking if it would be immoral to cheat 
on tests to achieve a lower score. The girl scored so well on her 
exams that she was affecting the curve, causing her classmates to 
receive lower grades. Michael Pyryt conducted a study on the 
perceptions of inner-city youths toward the gifted. He found that 
"the inner-city students saw the mathematically talented students 
as show-offs while the gifted students themselves and their 
teachers saw them as more argumentative and opinionated" (13). 

Cecelia Solano noted that ''students from a more middle-class 
school also saw the gifted as conceited and boastftil" (21). As a 
result of peer pressure, and perhaps even teacher pressure, many 
gifted students become withdrawn or rebellious in the classroom, 
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maiung it even more difficult to recognize their true potential. 

Taia Stuart of Horizons Unlimited, in Keene, New H^pshire, 
relates a story that illustrates how a gifted individual may be 
a£Fccted by dhe attitude of peers and teachers. 



In England several years ago I recall meeting Neil, a very sensitive 
and highly gifted child. The advent of kindergarten and first grade 
provided the traunia that changed a precocious, joyous child who 
read at four and played chess at five into a self-effacing. nonvert>ai 
seven year old. In attempting to reassure and help her son. Neil s 
mother one day talked with him about the map cS the world and how 
expkxers had traveled across thousands of miles and unknown seas 
and continents to discover new lands and that when they returned to 
their own lands, few people could understand and identify with the 
expkxers' new knowledge of the workl and aH they had undergone to 
attain it Then she drew a map to represent the oonsckxjs being. She 
carefully pointed out that in his life Neil had the capacity to expkxe 
the areas of the higher unoonsckxis that many people only gfanpsed 
occaskxialy. that he was like an exptorer. He was expk)ring the 
clknensk)ns of his inner worid. The bright-eyed Neil burst out "I wish 
you had tokl me that when I was four. I alv^iys knew I was different, 
but I ttiought I was different in a bad sort of way." (25) 



To avoid creating similar feelings in other children, teachers 
should leara to observe students individually with the expecution 
that perhaps their behavior might be indicative of potential 
superior ability. The following discussion focuses attention on 
ciiaraaeristics and behaviors that are accepted as potential indica- 
tions of giftedness but that often create problems in an academic 
setting. 



Divergent and Associative Thinking 

This discussion of divergent and associative thinking includes 
not only those individuals who perceive the world in ways 
different from most of us, but also those who are able to draw 
relationships among ideas where most of us see litde if any 
a>nnection. Because of these unusual perceptions, many of the 
rc^nses of these thinken seem strange or even wrong to many 
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teachers. G>fisequently, while they leadily acknowledge the im- 
portance of divergent and associative thinking, teachers often 
inhibit it in the classroom. For example, a divergent thinker mil 
often airtve at apparently erroneous answers but, when asked to 
o^lain these answers, will sometimes demonstrate that the 
"'wfoog'' answer is actually ''right'' when viewed from a differ- 
ent perspective. However, most teachers have too much content 
to cover, too many students, and too little time to allow such 
digressions horn the lesson. Ihe result of this process may be that 
the student accepts the teacher's opinion widiout question and 
b^nns to doubt his or her own thinking processes. 

The associative thinker is often the person with the strange 
sense of humor — the person whose remarks are humorous in 
retrospect after the listener has an opportunity to appreciate the 
subtleties of the sutement or comment, or the unusual associa- 
dons drawn. This ability to see relationships among seemingly 
disparate ideas leads these individuals to paths not usually 
followed by peers or even by teachers. G)nsequently, they are 
perceived as different from odiers, usually in a negative maimer. 
Unless they mtc strong individuab who receive support from other 
aspects of their lives, such as home, they sometimes shelter their 
egos by attempting to become conforming thinkers, following the 
same path as everyone else, withdrawing mentally from a frustrat- 
ing environment and becoming the quiet student in the comer. 
Some nuy even rebel in the classroom setting and achieve the 
questionable sutus of troublemaker. 

Not only are gifted individuals able to perceive a great deal of 
their environment and to draw from it a wide variety of 
associations, but they are also able to express their perceptions 
and understandings to others in a wide variety of ways. Most 
schook, however, accept only one mode of response: print. As a 
rule, high academic value is not placed on film, dance, an, or 
drama as expressions of understanding of concepts. Test-taking 
and essay-writing may provide teachers with the bulk of their 
perceptions of student ability. Students may be allowed to express 
ideas and feelings through another medium such as film, but 
ultimately they are required to respond in print in order to 
receive adequate evaluation and subsequent academic approval. A 
course that allows the use of nonprint material for evaluation 
would not often be considered a ''solid" academic course. Gifted 
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students who may find other media more appropriate for presen- 
tations of their understandings are therefore penalized by the 
academic world. 



Emily, a tenth grader who was particulariy interested in mime, asked 
if she could do a special, self-initiated study of it as part of her work 
in English dass. The teacher granted her request. While the rest of 
the dass was reading Macbeth, Emily studied mime, not to avoid 
reading the play but as a positive alternative to it After extensive 
reading and research. Emily went to a nearby elementary school 
wtiere she taught mime to the chikJren. The teacher gave her credit 
for her work, but he received considerable critk:ism from the rest of 
ti".^ faculty because Emily had not taken the test on Macbeth. 
Instead, she had performed in the elementary school, worked voth 
the chikjren, and documented the experience on slides and film. 



Critical Perspective 

Often gifted individuals are critical: of themselves and of 
others. Tasks and concepts come easily to young gifted individ- 
uab. Not only Ho tliey begin to rely on this ease of acquisidon, 
but others also assume this facility in many areas. As these young 
students are continually rewarded for their easy successes, they 
begin to internalize expectadons of easy and high achievement in 
all areas of endeavor. As they mature and progress through the 
grades, however, they find that success does not come quite so 
easily or readily in all areas. While others — teachers and par- 
ents^may understand this, the individual may find it difficult to 
l^wer the unrealisdcally high expectadons of success. Consequent- 
ly, even when others may sec a successful person, he or she may 
see only a failure. This unrealisdc self-percepdon may result in 
fiustradon and an unwillingness to attempt tasks and projects. 
Sometimes this fear of failure to live up to expectadons exhibits 
itself at the very moment of apparent success— for example, when 
to the outside observer the individual who scemf to be on the 
brink of achievement gives up or completely removes himself or 
herself from the situadon. 
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During preschool and her first five years of school, Kelly was a very 
popular and successful student; everything seemed to come easily to 
her. In sixth grade, tier life changed. Although she still maintained an 
"A" average in her sut)jects and had many friends, she often cried 
during the evening. Soon her work began to deteriorate and she 
t)egan to isolate herself from her friends. After considerable discus- 
sion it was discovered that she considered herself a failure. Although 
everyone else t)elieved her to be extremely successful, noting her 
"A" average and popularity, Kelly felt she should have an "A+" 
average and even more friends. 



When answcis to a teacher's questions are obvious, one may 
have little patience with erroneous answers and, sometimes, even 
with the question itself. Because gifted individuals are more 
perceptive of the answers than many of their classmates, they may 
be critical of others in the classroom setting, including the 
teacher. Since the teacher must meet all students' needs, much of 
the class is usuaUy geared to a level lower than that at which the 
gifted individual is operating. Several frustrations may result from 
this situation. First, the gifted child may try to dominate the 
discussion. Second, frustrated in this attempt, he or she may 
withdraw in anger and scorn others' answers, especially if they are 
less perceptive than his or hers would have been. Third, the 
individual may attempt to explore an answer further than 'he 
teacher had intended, leading the class into realms where other 
students may be lost. All these reactions couli create difficulties 
for the teacher as well as for the gifted student as others may be 
frustrated and angry with her/him. 



Tad was a good math student. He could often envision alternatives to 
the teacher's methods of solving prot>lems during dass demonstra- 
tions. Sonxetimes Tad would express his opinion of the teacher's 
procedure, indicating that his was faster. The teacher, however, knew 
Tad was able to make intuitive leaps that other students coukJ not 
make so she had to lead them through her method. But Tad's 
continual interruptions created a great deal of friction between them, 
resulting in Tad's reluctance to do any work in the math class. Tad 
passed the course with a C. far beksw his ability and so was unable 
to enter the honors program the next year. 
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Different Time I Space Perspective 

Gifted individuals often have a perception of time and space 
that conflicts with that held hy most people. A commonly stated 
characteristic of giftedness i the ability to accomplish tasks 
quickly, but this is not always true. Sometimes a gifted pupil will 
^e longer to complete a task than other students. Partly because 
of the ability to see reladonships and the desire to accomplish a 
goal well, a gifted f^upil may require much more time than other 
students to delve into research and associated ideas, to organize 
the array of informadon and thoughts, and to compose the final 
draft of a prescntadon. This trait may lead to conilict with the 
schedule esublished for compledon of assignments. G>nsequent- 
ly, the pupil is either frustrated in the attempt to live up to 
individual standards or penalized for tardiness. 



Jeff was a very good student but he seemed unable to submit 
papers on time. For example, one paper was a week late because he 
had to "get it right" before submitting it. When it was a week late, 
however, he felt he shoiJd make it better to compensate for the 
tardiness. Then it was two weeks late, so Jeff decided it had to be 
even better, making it three weeks late. Finally the teacher said that 
he shoiJd just turn it in as is Jeff sensed that somehow he had to 
balance quality and quantity and still meet the ''deadline" while 
remaining satisfied with the effort and the product. Because of his 
own high standards, the task was not a simple matter of dashing it off 
and handing it in, as it was for some of the other students. 



In some cases, the desire to delve into a subject may make an 
assignment seem trivial to a gifted student who will, consequent- 
ly, have difficulty compledng a reladvely simple task. 



When given the assignment to write a 500*word theme about a novel. 
Carlos confided that he was having trouble because he coiJdn't think 
of anything "small" to say about the work. 
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Organization of material may also present problems for the 
gifted student in the classroom. For most of us the traditional 
pattern of organizing notes and references is helpfiil, because we 
may have difficulty keeping track of ideas in the absence of an 
observable system of organization. The gifted individual, on the 
other hand, often esublishes a unique pattern of organization 
that makes sense only to that person, if it makes sense at all. To 
an outside observer the arrangement of materials appears as 
disorganization. This "creative clutter," however, is necessary for 
that person, as the various associations among the seemingly 
different items are an integral pan of the organization. 



Rose's desk is a mess by mos^ standards. However, everything fits 
into an elaborate individual filing system; for whenever she wants a 
note card, book, or reference. Rose can reach into this clutter and 
produce it immediately. It may not fit the teacher's idea or method of 
organization, but it works for Rose. Whenever she is fore* 'dean 
it up/' she loses track of thinjs for days. 



In some classrooms such highly individual arrangements of 
materials can create problems if the gifted individual is forced to 
follow the Skiie method of organization as everyone else or is 
marked down accordingly. Once again the assumption behind 
5udi attitudes and piactices may be that someone else, 'an 
expert,'' knows what is ''best'' for the student. The process of 
self-discovery that results from the individual's direct experience 
is denied as the acceptance of authority is reinforced. To be sure, 
with some gifted children the "creative cluuer" is nothing more 
than a mess. These students can profit by examining several 
methods of organization and selecting or developing the one best 
suited to their personalities and purposes. 

Variety of Valid Alternatives 

Qiarles Pulvino of the University of Wisconsin has observed 
that one of the major problems confronting gifted students in 
high school is that of choice. For most people, the ateas in which 
they may focus their future efforts aie limited since their talents 
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and encigics allow them to excel in only one or two fields. For 
gifted individuals, however, many more paths are open as the 
potential for superior achievement in any of them is real. While 
many may consider this situation a benefit, it often creates 
pfoblems because of the variety of pressures to selea a single 
path early in their career. Faced with pressures from many fronts 
(from society to contribute to the welfare of all, from academia to 
excel on a theoretical level, from parents and peers to advance 
financially, and from self to achieve satisfaction), gifted individ- 
uals often find themselves in a dilemma that creates severe 
internal conflicts. 

Occasionally, when they are forced to limit their scope and live 
within the confines of a narrow selection of alternatives, the 
gifted are made to feel unaccepuble as persons. This is particu- 
larly tme of individuals in groups for which society holds role 
expecutions. Gifted girls within our culture, for example, are 
especially susceptible to such pressure. 



Maria has always had a variety of paths open to her but has faced 
continual internal conflicts because of these alternatives. As a young 
girl she was selected for a special university program for students 
gifted in creative writing. At fifteen she was chosen to join the opera 
workshop at a nearby college and consequently received a scholar- 
ship for voice. Her family felt this was not a wise decision financially, 
however, so Maria went to a technological institute where she 
excelled as an engineering student. This field was also thwarted when 
her counselor advised her against pursuing engineering, as the field 
Vk closed to women and there was already a surplus of engineers. 
From there Maria went to a state university where she majored in 
general education with a minor in premed. Again she excelled in 
several areas, especially biology and eugenics. Now. many avenues 
were open to her. Unable to settle on any one. she mairied. 
postponing decisions about her own career, which left her with deep 
feelings of lack of fulfillment. She therefore began to work in educa- 
tion, with special emphasis in psychotherapy. Within this general field 
she has moved several times. In addition, she has become particiJar- 
ly adept in carpentry. cabir>etry. painting, ceramics, sewing, and 
writing. Even with the career in education guaranteed, however. 
Maria has felt frustration because of a beiief that she is obligated to 
work only in education; and she has felt guilty atx>ut moving or even 
considering moving into other areas in which she is equally gifted. 
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Persistence 



A major objective of most teachers is to motivate students to 
puisue academic goals. Usually the efifort to provide motivation 
extends for several weeks until the unit is complete, at which 
time teachers move to another topic. Teachers whose classes 
contain gifted and talented learners might perhaps perceive the 
problem as how to deactivate rather than activate these students. 
Once a gifted individiial becomes involved in a particular area, 
interest and singular pursuit of knowledge in that area are often 
long-lived. It has also been the authors' experience that once a 
person becomes convinced that learning is his/her own responsi- 
bility, a teacher would not dare assign the amount of work 
voluntarily attempted by that learner. While initially quite 
gratifying, such persistence may frustrate the teacher who wants 
the individual to stay with the class and become equally involved 
in other units. When teacher frustration becomes too great, the 
student is persuaded to abandon the topic and follow the rest of 
the class. 

Another area in which persistence may cause problems for the 
gifted individual is in the daily class discussion. In most such 
instances, specific answers to questions are expeaed and a limited 
amoimt of time is available for digressions from the expected 
answers. Gifted individuals, however, have the ability to see 
beyond the supetficial answers and may want to move the 
discussion to these other areas. Such behavior may be viewed as 
dismptive because it detracts from the intended line of 
questioning. 



I stopped asking questions in my calculus class since I obviously 
annoyed the professor. I kept seeing new connections that he hadn't 
explained and didn't intend to. The nonmath lovers resented my 
questions, too. since ihey didn't want to be further confused. 



Even the gifted student's direct answer may cause problems, as 
she/he may have a special ipsight or additional knowledge that 
produces an alternative to the answer wanted and expeaed. Most 
teachers will allow the individual to state the alternative answer. 
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but few will pcnnit the persistent delving into the alternate route 
because class time will not accommodate such digression and few 
other students will be able to follow the discussion. The teacher, 
too, may be unable to follow the direction suggested by the 
digression. Such a situation may also pose a significant threat to 
the self-confidence of the teacher. Once again, the gifted individ- 
ual is fiustrated and penalized for the very charaaeristics that 
indicate exceptional ability. 

Further, intellectually gifted students may be perceived as rade 
or obnoxious because of their persistence and tenacity — the line 
bctWv<^. persistence and insubordination being sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine. It is well to keep in mind, however, that 
rudeness is a description of the way certain behaviors are per- 
ceived by a specific observer, which involves a value judgment 
about those behaviors. Such judgment often has serious implica- 
tions for the relationship between the observer and the person 
whose behavior has been labeled mde. By examining these 
characteristics, it is hoped that it will be realized that actions may 
reflect attitudes other than the superficial ones — that obnoxious 
behavior, for example, may stem from a real interest in an area, 
not fiom a desiie to irritate or anger. 

Results 

The foregoing and other problem-creating characterisdcs of 
gifted individuak may result in even more serious negarive 
classroom behaviors, including antisocial acting out to achieve 
rec(^nition, intentional failure to gain attenrion or to mask 
ability, deliberately careless or messy work, and an acdve distrust 
of teachers and other adults. This is certainly not to imply that 
all gifted individuals are obnoxious or that all who display 
unacceptable behaviors are necessarily gifted; rather, it is vital to 
look beyond the surface manifestations of the behavior to the 
underlying causes in all individuals. When this is done, the cause 
may be found u> be a frustrarion of superior abiliries. If the 
negative behaviors are prolonged, they may cause addirional 
problems in the future. For example, lack of challenging work in 
early grades may give rise to a careless attitude toward work and, 
in time, to an inability to perform to capacity when the work 
becomes more challenging. 
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Ted is content with slightly above-average grades achieved with very 
little effort. Usually he begins and completes a project the night 
before it is due or studies for exams during the preceding class. This 
approach has been successful as he usually receives A's or B's for 
these efforts. Now, however, he is faced with more difficult classes 
and finds that he is unable to adapt his time to prepare adequately 
for tests and projects. Not only are his grades dropping drastically, 
but he is losing confidence in himself and becoming frustrated by the 
situation. 



The feelings of rejection by peers and teachers sometimes create 
emotional problems in gifted individuals. When unable to 
achieve their potential in school, they may seek other outlets, 
some of which may be unacceptable to both school and society. 



In the short story '*The Substitute," Zenna Henderson (9) depicts a 
situation in which Keely, a disruptive student, continually antagonizes 
teachers and refuses to perform the tasks demanded of the dass. 
The conflict is resolved when a sut>stitute teacher recognizes that the 
gum and wires that cluttered Keely's desk were really a sophisticated 
radio that permitted him to converse with extraterrestrial t)eings. 



The table that follows summarizes several characteristics of 
gifted students, together with the resulting difficulties and relat- 
ed problems that may arise in the classroom. 

By focusing attention on individual behavior as a potential 
indication of gifted ability, teachers may be able to reexamine 
the rebellious student, the far-out student, the withdrawn stu- 
dent, the hyperactive student, and the daydreamer. Bill Romey, 
in Consciousness and Creativity (19), for example, presents an 
interesting discussion of the function of daydreams in the educa- 
tional process. A reexamination or review may show some of 
these unacceptable behaviors in a different light. 
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Difficulties and Related Problems of the Gifted 



General 
Characteristic 



Sample 

Poteritial Difficulty 



Curiosity 



Sometimes interferes with the teacher's les- 
son with continual questioning; needs ac- 
cess to a large variety of materials. 



Persistence 



Focuses on areas of personal interest 
sometimes at the expense of work in other 
areas often required by the teacher; 
viewed as stubtx)rn. 



Perceptiveness 



Criticalness 



Exhibits sensitivity to others' verbal and 
nonverbal criticism and to being perceived 
by others as "different/* 

Shows reluctance to submit imperfect 
work; may not begin a project because it 
may not reach excessively high standards; 
causes antagonism of peers and teachers 
by negative critical reactions. 



Understanding of 
General Principles 



Neglects details once generalizations are 
mastered; jumps to conclusions about spe- 
cifics; impatient with teacher focus on spe- 
cific steps or details in a procedure; be- 
comes frustrated by others' inability to 
understand general concepts as quickly; 
designs own procedures that may be in 
conflict with those taught by the teacher. 



Ability to See 
Relationships 



Provides answers that are not considered 
or understood by others; gives incorrect 
responses on multiple choice tests be- 
cause several of the alternatives are equal- 
ly * 'correct** if considered from a different 
perspective; becomes impatient when oth- 
ers do not see the relationships. 



High Verbal Ability 



Dominate.^ class discussions; not always 
understood by peers. 
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DEFINITION OF GIFTED 



It is a mistake to become overly concerned with 
the definition of the gifted and talented until you 
have some idea of resources, program goals, 
and population with which you might work. At 
this point it is suffk:tent to establish a general 
defir)ition and ttien refine it as the program 
devebps. 

On November 1, 1978, G)ngress passed a bill that, among 
other things, updated the definition of gifted and talented 
students. The revised definition stated in Public Law 95-561 
reads as follows: 

For the purpose of this part, the term gifted and t-Jerrted children 
nneans children and whenever applicable, youth, who are identified at 
the preschool, elementary, or secondary level as possessing demon- 
strated or potential abilities that give evidence of high performance in 
capability in areas such as intellectual, creative, specific academic, or 
leadership ability, or in the performing and visual arts, and who by 
reason thereof require service or activities not ordinarily provided by 
the school. 

This definition is a revision of the one presented in the U.S. 
Office of Education Report of 1972, which delineated six general 
areas for gifted and talented abilities. The earlier report suggested 
that a person who possc^ superior ability in any of these 
general categories, either singly or in any combination, should be 
considered gifted (2). The Ust offers teachers and administrators 
the following six areas of giftedness to explore in developing a 
program: 

General Intellectual Ability. This category includes individuals who 
demonstrate characteristics such as intellectual curiosity, exceptional 
powers of observation, ability to abstract, a questioning attitude, and 
associative tNnking skills. 

Academic Talent. This area encompasses the excellent students, 
those who achieve high grades, who score very well on tests, and 
who demonstrate high ability in academic pursuits. Of course, some 
of these gifted students do not perform well in school but develop 
their academic s\'M outside school. Many schools have already 
developed programs for the academically gifted, including honors 
classes and advanced placement courses. 
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Oaatfve and Productive Thinking Skills. Students with these abilities 
are often those who come up with original and divergent ideas. In 
addition, they have the ability to elaborctte and develop their original 
ideas, as well as to realize mariy different ways of perceiving a single 
thought or topia Such students are often overiooked in classrooms 
where emphasis is on assintilating a quantity of infomiation and 
repeating predetermined answers. 

LeadersNp, While many educators discuss this ability, few have 
actually been able to describe it adequately for classroom use. On 
the one hand, it includes those students who emerge as social or 
academic leaders in a group. However, leadership should also 
encompass another trait: the willingness to accept responsibility for 
one's actions and to have a feeling of control over one's life and 
decisions. In most programs for gifted students we have found the 
second trail, personal leadership, to be the more important of the 
two. Leadership involves use of power, productive interaction with 
others, and self-controi. 

Visual and PerUxming Arts. This area relates to activities such as 
painting, sculpting, drawing, filmmaking, dancing, singing, playing 
instruments, and performing dramatk^ly. Individuals with superior 
abilities in these fields seldom have the opportunity to demonstrate 
their giftedness in most academk: dasses as the behavk)rs that reflect 
such abilities are usually relegated to outsideK)f*clasr work and then 
ef)couraged only if academk: rdquiremerrts have been fulfilled. Some 
educators and programs, however, such as the Educatk)n Center for 
the Arts in New Haven (Connectknjt) and the Houston (Texas) School 
for the Visual and Performing Arts, stress this area of giftedness. 

Psychomotor Skills, Although this category was not speciffcally re- 
ferred to in the 1978 definition, the eartier report recognized its 
importance. We also t^elieve it is an area worthy of special mentk)n. 
Besides encompassing athletic prowess, as reflected in many sports 
programs, it includes superior use of fine motor skills as found in 
exceptk^ woodworking, crafts, drafting, and mechank:al abilities. In 
most schools, these abilities are usually devetoped under vocational 
education where superior performances by students in these areas 
are seldom acknowledged as gifted. In fact, referral to such programs 
is often considered a viable option for somewhat disabled learners. 
An exceptk>n to tNs practice is the woodworking program at the Hill 
School in Pottstown. Pennsylvania. (12) 

The foregoing list gives a broad view of areas where gifted 
individuals may be sought out and helped to develop their 
abilities. It would be a nustake, however, to accept this list as the 
definition of gifted and taleated for a particular program. Such a 
definition should evolve from a discussion of the goals of the 
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progiam and the characteristics of the specific population for 
which the program is designed. 



ISSUES 

Gifted vs. Talented 

While the terms "gifted" and "talented" are often used to 
describe one area of abiliries, some teachers raise the quesdon 
about the distinction between giftedness and talent. Both, in- 
deed, reflea superior abiliries. However, some researches have 
differentiated between these two terms. Virginia Erlich, for 
example, has made the foUowing delinearion: 

By giftedness we mean intellectual prowess such as is evidenced 
by scores on conventional intelligence tests, and which is character- 
ized by an ability to see aruj group relationships, proficiency in verbal 
abstract thought, pdt^stence, intellectual curiosity, versatility and 
adaptability, and creative thought. 

By talent we nr)ean any specialized skill or ability in a particular 
field of endeavor, such as the creative and perfomiing arts or sports, 
where the behavior involves sonie physical component of muscular 
coordination, visual acuity, manual dexterity, etc, (2) 

Ann T a mkin s separates the concept of gifted into three catego- 
ries: gifted, talented, and potentially gBRted: 

Gifted students are those who are consistently able to apply their 
highly developed skills and knowledge, as well as their personal 
characteristk:s, to creative problenrvfinding/solving in a particular area 
of human endeavor such as academk:s, the visual/performing arts, or 
psychomotor activities. The accomplishments of the gifted are possi- 
ble because they have exceptional aptitude for achievement in one or 
more areas of human endeavor and are at)le to devetop them fully 
because of personal characteristk^s. They also apply themselves to 
the development and completion of their creative ideas. They may be 
referred to as "outstanding." ''exceptional," or "very creative" stu- 
dents, because of the quality and consistency of their performances 
and products. 

Talented students are those who consistently demonstrate high 
perfonnance with fundamental skills and knowledge as well as 
personal charact6ristk:s. Teachers usually enjoy these students. They 
like school, are very cooperative, practk:e their lessons, and do their 
assignments. They can assimilate and reproduce complex ideas ar>d 
concepts, but \hey do not create their own. In other words, they are 
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primarily consumers and transmitters of knowledge. The accomplish- 
ments of talented children are possible because they are able to 
apply their personal characteristics to the developn^ent of aptitudes. 
The academically talented are often referred to as "bright," **very 
capable/' ''excellent students/' or "high achievers/' and score at or 
above the 90th percentile on achievement tests in a particular area. 
They may or may not score exceptionally high on intelligence 
measures. 

Students who show potential for functioning at high levels of 
performance in . . . fundamental skills and knowledge and . . . creative 
problem-finding/solving skills, but express personal growth character- 
istics in the school setting in negative ways, have potential which lies 
in ttie development of psychosocial factors. The school setting, 
including teachers' attitudes, values, and instructional methodologies, 
must be carefully examined and perhaps modified if this type of 
potentially gifted student is to be identified and programmed. (11) 

Underlying these definitions and issues are several different 
philosophies and sittitudes toward the gifted and several ways of 
meeting their needs. While definitions offer a great deal for 
discussion, educators should not accept them without first exam- 
ining the school's unique situation and their own philosophies 
and attitudes regarding gifted education. The definition should 
be adopted or modified to reflea the particular environment in 
which the program will ultimately function. 

In this work the term ''gifted'' is used to refer to both the 
gifted and the talented, if such a distinction does indeed exist. 
Periodically, both terms are used to reinforce the inclusion of all 
these individuals with superior abilities. In addition, we believe 
that the separation between the gifted and the nongifted is not a 
clearly defined line. Rather, there is a continuum of abilities and 
the ''breakoff' point between gifted and nongifted is very 
nebulous— so nebulous, in fact, that many "nongifted" indivict- 
uals aoss into the gifted range intermittently in particular areas 
when their interests are sufficiently aroused. 

For this reason, program developers and teachers are cautioned 
ngainst too rigid a ci toff point or too narrow a definition of 
gifted. As the program develops and the population becomes 
more focused, a definition that desciibes the particular students 
for the program may be formulated. If a committee becomes too 
concerned with a precise definition at the outset of program 
development, a great deal of time may be spent on discussions 
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that may not have any relevance to the program once some of the 
realities arc observed. For example, if a committee decides to 
define as gifted those individuak who show exceptional ability in 
dance and then finds very little support and few resources in the 
community for such activities, the definition wUl have to be 
modified anyway. In other words, developers should have a 
general undemanding of gifted and talented, and gather infor- 
mation about the values and goals of the community before 
defining the terms. Then, as die components of the program 
develop, an accurate, meaningful definition may be derived. 

UnderacJfnevers 

The underachieving gifted child is chacaaeriied as one who 
possesses superior abilides yet exhibits a disaepancy in peifor- 
mance. Whitmore (C^) points out that an cxaminarion of the 
literature on chaiacterisrics of underachieving gifted describes 
symptomaric behaviors rather than causes or charaaerisrics. 
Teachers often indicate that the child could certainly do better in 
school if he (usually "he") would just try harder. In general, 
teachers arc frustrated by these underachievers and are unsympa- 
theric to their situauons, especially when the student is aggressive 
and disrupdve. Indeed many teachers become angry with the 
students who do not use their **god-given talents" to the best of 
their abiliries. 

Among the common charaaerisrics of underachievers, Whit- 
more (C\ p. 88) cites the following: 

• 140+ IQ 

• Con$ist6ntly incomplete schoolwork 

• Low self-esteem and unhealthy self-concept 

• InabAity to function constructively in groups 

• Tendency to set goals and standards too high 

• Inability to focus and concentrate efforts constructively 

• General immaturity. 

When gifted underachievers are compared with gifted achiev- 
ers, one distinguishing factor stands out: self-concept (C^. 
Combs summarized his research on characterisrics of underachiev- 
ers into six basic areas: 

1. They see themselves as less adequate; 

2. They see themselves as less acceptable to others; 
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3. They see peers as less acceptable; 

4. They see adults as less acceptable; 

5. They show less freedom and adequacy of emotional expressions; 

6. They show an inefficient and less effective approach to problems. 
(Combs 1964, as quoted in Whitmore [C*]) 

These characteristics often lead to behavior patterns that create 
difficulties for the individual, the teachers, and other students in 
the class. Because of these behaviors, gifted underachicvers may 
be not only overlooked, but they may also be treated with 
frustrarion and even anger. Whitmore notes some general behav- 
ior patterns for gifted underachicvers. For example, aggressive or 
hostile responses include reftising to comply with rules or re- 
quests, moving about disturbing others instead of working, vying 
for attenrion in a variety of ways, and alienadng peers by 
aggression and derogatory atritudes. Withdrawal responses include 
lack of significant communicarion with peers or teachers, day- 
dreaming or living in a fantasy world, and an inability to work in 
groups (C\ p. 89). 

For those working with cases of underachieving gifted, early 
identificarion and educarional intervenrion are critical. Under- 
achicvement must be viewed openly. Discrepancies must be 
examined on the basis of patterns and producdon in a multiplic- 
ity of areas. Alexander and Muir propose three questions to 
consider when underachievement is suspected: 

1. Was the level of potential appropriately assessed for the learner? 

2. Does the principal source of the difficulties seem to lie within the 
control of the school system? 

3. Does the main source of the underachievement appear to exist 
outside the classroom? (B. pp. 51-52). 

Answers to these questions will aid in clarifying a posidon and in 
providing appropriate support services for the gifted underachiev- 
er. Telling the student to 'Try harder" will not solve the 
problem for either the teacher or the student. Programs focusing 
on strengthening self-concept and individual success are vital to 
help these individuals as soon as possible in their educational 
careers. (See AIP Student Achievement Form, p. 105.) 
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Because of their self-perceptions and school behaviors, under- 
achieving gifted are often the most in need of special programs 
yet they are also often the most difficult to select. Since many 
identification procedures use previous success in class or successftil 
academic behavior (e.g., ''task'' commitment, high grades, posi- 
tive class contribution) as indicators o^ gifted ability, most 
underachievers. are overlooked. Although standardized tests may 
highlight some of these individuals where other methods fail to 
do so, perhaps the most effective method is training teachers to 
recognize hidden abilities. A simple question such as, ''Who in 
your class would excel if only...?" may at least acknowledge 
their potential. 

Minority Gifted 

Lists of charaaeristics of gifted and talented individuals are 
usually appropriate for the majority of students. Many of these 
behaviors, however, may not reflect giftedness in individuals who 
come ftom cultural backgr^ands and environments that differ 
from those of the majority. An example from one gfoup, 
American Indians, will illustrate this caurion. 

In this culture, or variety of cultures, many of the indicators of 
superior abilities may be in opposition to those most often found 
on lists of charaaeristics of gifted and talented — high verbal 
ability, impatience, and persistence in pursuit of answers. For 
many American Indians, such behaviors conflict with their cultur- 
al expectations and would not therefore be evidenced by gifted 
individuals in that population. 

Tom Peacock, Director of Education for the Minnesou Chippe- 
wa Tribe, comments on the charaaeristics listed by E. P. 
Torrance (22) in relation to the Chippewa Tribe: 

• Emotional Responsiveness— What the psychologist Alan Briskin 
would refer to as emotional excitability. This type of person listens 
intensely and has a strong empathy for others— is highly aware of 
the feelings, distress, and needs of others. 

• Richness of Imagery— The Chippewa language is rich in imagery. 
This type of student shows ntrong imagery in dance, movement, in 
relating to experiences in oral reading, in rde playing, and 
dramatics and drawing and other art work. 

• Responsiveness to the Concrete— Jh\s may he an adaptive re- 
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sponse to poverty and discrimination. The natural response to 
these may be a pride in strength and distrust of schooling. 

• Enjoyment of and Ability in Creative Movement and Dance— This 
type of student experiences deep enjoyment in creative movement 
and dance and becomes deeply absorbed in It. Such students are 
excellent interpreters of movement and dance. In the Indian world 
this is easily noticed in the dance of our talented traditional and 
fancy dancers. 

• Enjoyment and Al)ility in Visual Arts— Jh\s student experiences real 
joy in drawing, painting, sculpture, or photography and becomes 
deeply absorbed in it. Some of these students go to the Institute 
for American Indian Arts if their ability is recognized and nurtured. 
The beauty of Indian crafts leads one to believe we have many 
gifted artists. 

• Ability to Improvise with Commonplace Materials and Objects— 
Indian children who have grown up in poverty exhibit this trait in a 
sometimes humorous manner. One Tribal Chairman reflected to 
me how after Christmas in his school the teacher would have show 
and tell so the students could bring their favorite Christmas 
present. He said his toys were kettles and silverware, and he used 
raw potatoes as his toy trucks and cars. A sad case in point, but I 
once observed a child using a beer can as a car and making 
motor sounds— doing cirde spins. Sometimes it is an adaptive 
response to not having any toys or games. Students may exhibit 
this behavior by making toys and games from commonplace 
things, using common materials for unintended uses at home and 
school, and using common material inventbns. (13) 

Barbara Clark has cited attitudes and abilities for several other 
minority groups in the table on pp. 40-41. 



ENVIRONMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Although the lists of charaaeristics of gifted and talented 
ability provide valuable tools for locating and identifying these 
individuals in schools, several cautions about their implementa- 
tion are suggested. Hrstf the lists reflect several traits, and specific 
indicators should be developed to reflect particular situations and 
types of giftedness. Second, these characteristics will be demon- 
strated only in environments that encourage individuals to display 
them. TAinJ, individuals within different populations may have 
charaaeristics that are not included on general lists or that nuy 
even be in opposition to those usually cited. Consequently, the 
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search for indicators of giftedness should taJce into account the 
total environment, of both giftedness and the population, before 
the most appropriate decision for a particular school is made. The 
follow ng sections discuss the characteristics of giftedness in two 
groups— preschool children and gifted girls. 

Preschool Children 

Most gifted and talented programs on a nadonal basis are 
targeted to begin in the middle elementary grades. However, as 
these programs have expanded to other grade levels, a need for a 
perspective on preschool has evolved. The simple checklist that 
follows on p. 42 is desi^aed for parents and highlights character- 
istics representative of h^jh-level preschool children. 

As states and school systems move toward mandating programs 
for students at all levels, including preschool, educators will have 
to focus special attention on the identification procedure and the 
program for these children. When identifying preschool chi'dren 
for programs, not only should the procedure employ multiple 
assess nent procedures, but parent information should also be a 
vital component of the process. The program should introduce 
problem-solving skills and creative exploration during the forme- 
rive years to provide a strong foundarion for these activirics later 
m school. (For an extensive discussion of the developmental 
characteristics of die gifted, see Growing Up Gified [GJ.) 

Gifted Girls 

As young children, girls tend to develop at a more rapid rate 
than boys. This more advanced development results in higher 
scores on IQ tests, earlier entrance into elementary school, and 
fewer dropouts than male counterparts. However, many more 
males than females are identified for gifted programs at the 
middle and high school levels. Why? In her essay "Wh^t 
Happens to the Gifted Girl?" Linda Silverman explores answers 
to this and other questions on tiiis topic. According to Silverman, 
among the main re?5ons for the declining number of females in 
gifted programs are conformity to role expeaations and a male- 
oriented ;iew of giftedness. While males are taught to compete, 
to achieve independence, females arc taught to conform. 
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Facilitating and Limiting Culturally Supported Attitudes and Abilities 



Subculture or 
Ethnic Group 



Facilitating Culturally Supported 
Attitudes and Abilities Children 
Often Bring to the 
Learning Situation 



Limiting Culturally Supported 
Attitudes and Abilities Children 
Often Bring to the 
Learning Situation 



Japanese. Chinese, and other 
A^ans 

(Coleman et a!.. 1966; Kitano. 
1975; Klineberg. 1944) 



Ability to listen, to follow directions 
Attitudes favoring education 
Respect for teachers and others 
Attitude toward dlsopline as guidance 
Senous and caring attitude toward their own 

development 
Tend to test at. or above, the norm on all tests 

of intelligence 
High achievement motivation 
Fami^ unity, very supportive of child's 

achievement 



Attitudes unfavorable to participation in discus- 
sion groups 

Little experience with independent thinking 

Strong valuing of conformity, which inhibits 
creative activity or divergent thinking 

Quiet manner, which may foster unrealistic ex- 
pectations and inappropriate assessments 

Attitude of perfectionism, making using mis- 
takes as learning experiences quite difficult 

Sex role differentiatlon—male more desirable 
and dominant sex 

Critical self-concept 



Jewish 

(Adier. 1964; Barbe. 1953. Brill. 
1956: Ganett. 1929; Holling- 
worth. 1942; Stodtbeck. 1958; 
Sumption. 1941; Terman and 
Oden. 1947; Witty. 1930) 



Tendency to test high on all tests of intelligence. 

often registering very high scores 
Attitudes favoring education, personal 

improvement 
Very high achievement orientation 
Experience with independent thinking, abstract 

thinking, and problem solving 
Confkjence. good self-concept 
Exposure to many ideas and content areas 
Highly erbal 

Belief that the world is orderly and can be ration- 
ally controlled 

Expectation that each child will leave home and 
achieve own contributing unit 



Often overly competitive 

Perfectionist attitude that causes tension and 
frustration In learning new material 

Pressure to ach!c ;e from family sometimes ex- 
cessive, especially with males 
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Preference for individual rather than family cedrt 

for achievenr>ent 
Trend toward equality in family structure 



Black 

(Barbe, 1953; Gallagher, 1975; 
Garrett. 1947; Jenkins, 1950; 
KImeberg. 1944; Lawhe, 1969; 
Luckey. 1925; Miles. 1954) 



Mexican- American 
(Bernal, 1973; Aragon and 
Marquez. 1975) 



Experience with independent action 

Self'Suffk:iency 

Imagination and humor 

Physicat action oriented 

Middle dass blacks accept as valid the values 

and attitudes of dominant society's middle 

class. 



Attitudes of cooperation 

Attitudes favoring education through high school 

Supportive family, community 

Affectionate, demonstrative parental relationship 

Unusual maturity and responsibility forthar age 

Experience with giving advice and judgments m 
disputes, planning strategies, etc. 

Eagerness to try out new ideas 

Ability to initiate and maintain meaningful trans- 
actions with adults 

Facility for learning second language. 



Limited experience with varied or extended lan- 
guage patterns 

Sex role stereotyping— sexes have defined roles, 
twice as many girfs are identi.ied gifted as 
boys, more Wack women employed than men 

Lower class blacks have problems thaii are typi- 
cal of disadvantaged populations. Such prob- 
lems are not a result of enculturation. 



Language of dominant culture often unfamiliar 
Attitudes deprecating education for family after 

high school, seen as unrealistic, especially for 

women 

Attitudes that di^er on tsask: time, space reality; 
may cause misunderstandings 

Attitudes against competition make rt difficult to 
succeed in some more traditional classrooms 

Sex role stereotyping—each sex expected to ad- 
here to defined role 

Lack of experience with values of other cultures 

Emphasis on family over achievement and life 
goals of children. 



SOURCE: Grvmng Up Gifted: Developing the Potential of Children at Home and at School. 2d cd., by Barbara Clark Copyright 
© 1983 Merrill Publishing Company. Reprinted with permission. 
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A Dozen Ways Theyll Tell You "rm Gifted" * 



— 1. Can your child interpret stories in his or her own words? 

— 2. Can he or she predict appropriate outcomes for unfanniliar 

stories or new and original outcomes for familiar ones? 

— 3. Does your child create rhymes which communicate his or her 

own thoughts or feelings? 

— 4. Does Your child exhibit curiosity by frequently asking "why?" 

or by other types of t)ehavior? 

— 5. Does your child perform independently when given a task. 

often without awaiting directions? 

— 6. Does your child readily adapt to new situations or procedures? 

Is he or she flexible and undisturt^ by changes in routine? 

— 7. Does your child initiate new activities, new tasks, or new ways 

of doing things? 

— 8. Does your child seek to dominate or control an activity, even 

to the extent of appearing critical of the efforts of others or 
being inrtpatient with them? 

— 9. Does your ch*' ; explov'e new ideas or invent new ways or 

saying things? 

—10. Does your child offer suggestions for problems that come up 
in the home or classroom or provide alternatives to parent* or 
teacher-made solutions? 

—11. Is your child a keen observer, often seeing more than oth'^rs? 
Does he or she add details or provide further pertinent 
information when presented with an opportunity to do so? 

—12. Does your child look for and find similarities and differences in 
people, events, places, and things? 



The above checklist can help you determine whether your pre- 
schooler IS gifted, '"^eep in mind, though, that most children— even 
the Qifted ones— will not show all of these characteristics. But if your 
youngster displays several, he or she has exceptional abilities which 
should oe encouraged . ..d developed further. 



♦From "Reach Gifted Preschoolers Early.** Reproduced, with permissi-tn. from GIFTED 
CHILDREN MONTHLY, P.O. Box 115. Scwell, NJ 08080. © Feliruary 1986. 
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Conformity is prized and heavily reinforced by parents, teachers, 
friends, relatives, employers, and spouses. Girls are taught from the 
cradle, by observing their mothers and other role models, that their 
function is to serve others, to place the needs and desires of others 
above their own. ... The female peer group adds to this pressure to 
conform by rejecting a girl who appears too smart or too successful 
(0. p. 51) 

While society has made an effort to modify these images, the 
stereotypic view of the female still remains strong. Quoting from 
Alice Baumgartner Papageorgiou's 1982 research survey of 2,000 
third through twelfth graders on their perceptions of sex roles, 
Silverman presents Dr. Papageorgiou's conclusion: 

The responses from the overwhelming majority of students confirm 
that, as a result of sex role socialization, students see traditional sex 
roles as their only choice. Consequently, these students believe that 
their lives would change dramatically if their sex were different. The 
underlying themes which emerge from their descriptions of those 
changes highlight the damaging effects of sex role soaalization. (0) 

Many of the perceptions found by Papageorgiou and quoted by 
Silverman would, indeed, directly affect a female's participation 
in a gifted program, especially as the female approaches adolcs* 
ccnce when peer pressures are strongest. Some of these percep- 
tions or effects of sex role socialization are as follows: 

Effect 01. Females learn that it is best not to work outside the home, 
but if one does, one sh^ijld choose from a limited number of career 
options 

Effect 02. Females are taught to select careers which are less 
.awarding than those which males are taught to select 

EfiecX 05. Males are taught to be independent, competitive, aggres- 
sive, and to use violence 

Effect 06. Females are taught to be dependent, compliant, and 
fearful. . . . 

Effect 07. Males are taught to expect freedom; females are taught to 
expect restrictions 

Effect 011. Females receive better treatment from teachers, but males 
get more encouragement to achieve 

Effect 012. Both males and females are taught that being male is 
inherently better than being female (0, pp. 65-67) 
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Females who have been identified as gifted achievers tend to 
display many of the traits often viewed as '"masculine." They are 
independent, achievement-oriented, rebellious of sex-role stereo- 
typing, and prefer those professions that tend to be male- 
dominated. In short, they have not accepted the sex role usually 
assigned to females, but rather have combined **the characteris- 
tics, values, attitudes, feelings, goals, and expectations of both 
sexes" (O, p. 72). 

The masculine view of giftedness, according to Silverman, 
stresses the concept of potential for high achievement, while a 
more female-oriented view would stress developmental advance- 
ment: ''The masculine view places heavy weight on future 
achievements and productivity; the female view is primarily 
concerned with the impaa of developmental differences on a 
child's immediate needs" (O, p. 37). With this difference in 
mind, Silverman defines giftedness as follows: 

The gifted child is . . . developmerrtally advanced in one or more 
areas, arKl is therefore in need of differentiated programming in order 
to develop at his or her own accelerated pace. (O, p. 58) 

Not only does this definition provide for the developmental 
advancement of the gifted female, it also focuses attention on the 
need to provide meaningful educational experience for students 
based on their developmental needs regardless of their current 
productivity. Often certain students may not display high motiva- 
tion or productivity because of the current educational environ- 
ment. Placed in a more appropriate environment with instraction 
gepxed iX> their level, the same individuab may very well demon- 
strate such behaviors. 
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How do you know what someone is really like'? 
If the person comes to trust you, to believe you 
can be of help, he/she may choose to share 
his/her real interests, feelings, beliefs, and 
knowledge with you. If the person fears that 
you do not have his/her best interests at heart, 
he/she may witndraw or even come to display 
opposrte characteristics as a way of self-protec- 
tion. Our constant search for ''more objective 
measures,'* whk^h seems to be based upon the 
assumption that we can, in fact, obtain preose 
arKj analytical measurements of creativity, may 
very well be moving in the opposite direction 
from establishing a relationship of trust. 

In Creative Life, Clark E. Moustakas, a professor at the Merrill- 
Palmer Institute of Human Development and Family Life, ob- 
serves that 

Three methods or attitudes of modern living contribute to the deterio- 
ration of uniqueness and individuality and the development of mass 
behavior and mass identity: analysis, diagnosis, and evaluation — A 
science that objectifies, evaluates, and puts people in categories 
eliminates the real persons. It sets up impersonal and unalterable 
standards and categories based on fragmented views of behavior. 
(11, pp. 107, 109)* 

As educators approach the process of choosing identification 
procedures, it would be well to keep in mind that the further 
removed they are from the person, the greater the danger that 
what they identify may bear a closer resemblance to the mounted 
insect than to the living butterfly. 

Before the 1950s most educators and school systems tended to 
follow Louis Terman's example and based most decisions about 
gifted individuals on IQ anu scholastic achievement scores. Stan- 
dardized group intelligence tests, such as the California Tests of 
Mental Maturity, were often used to determine IQ. In these tests 



*Nuinbcfs in parentheses appearing in this section refer to the References: Identifica- 
tion, beginning on page 77. 
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educatois weie looking for exceptional ability in verbal or pcifor- 
mance IQ or a combination of the two (8). For final identifica- 
tion, individual IQ tests such as die Wechsler scales (WISC) and 
the Stanford Binet were used. Most considered an IQ of 130 or 
above to fiadl in the gifted range. 

With the greater emphasis on intellectual superiority at the end 
of the fifties and early sixties, some educators and researchers 
turned their attention away from IQ and achievement scores to 
other areas of giftedness. J. P. Guilford, with his analysis of the 
human intellect and resultant Stmcture of the Intellect model, 
provided a theoretical basis for examining other facets of the 
individual apart from IQ (3). This work was highly significant as 
it provided both the framework and the impetus for more 
research into areas of intelligence other than those measured by 
the IQ tests. Other researchers such as Getzels and Jackson, E. 
Paul Torrance, Joe Khateiu, and Wallach and Kogan helped 
create and evaluate creativity tests and methods of bringing out 
creativity in students. As reported by Khatena (9), E Paul 
Torrance has derived several areas of aeative thinking ability, 
among which are fluency — the ability to produce many ideas; 
flexibility — the ability to produce different kinds of ideas; origi* 
nality — the ability to produce unusual ideas; elaboration — ^e 
ability to add details to an idea; synthesis — the ability to 
combine two or more figures into a related whole; and closure — 
the ability to delay completion of a task to allow for the mental 
leaps that make possible the creation of original ideas. 

Furthermore, the humanistic feelings of the sixties prompted 
many to look for more equitable ways to identify gifted individ- 
uab from different cultures and those with language difficulties. 
These attempts resulted in the creation of instruments that do 
not assume that all share common cultural and language back- 
grounds. Researchers at that time also attempted to identify the 
gifted and talented through the use of biographical inventories, 
behavioral checklists and ratings, and parent nominations. 

Although researchers have long considered these other identifi* 
cation procedures to be important, until recendy most school 
systems have relied primarily on standardized tests and teacher 
nominations. With the rapid growth of interest in services for the 
mentally and physically handicapped during the sixties and early 
seventies, however, many schools shelved all identification proce- 
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dufcs for the gifted. In 1972 the U.S, Office of Education Report 
showed a renewed federal interest in the gifted that began to 
have its cflFcct on schools throughout the country (2). This time 
many schools anempted to examine several areas of giftedness. 
Conscquendy, educators have begun to look for a variety of 
identification instruments that can help them locate a wide range 
of gifted and talented individuals. 

When procedures for selecting students for a program are 
considered, the decision should be made as to whether the 
approach will be "exclusive" or "inclusive/' An "exclusive" 
stand focuses screening efforts on ensuring that no students 
without gifted ability will be admined to the program. The 
admission requirements will be exceptionally stringent, accepting 
only a small percentage quota, such as the top two percent. This 
means, however, that although the students in the program will 
probably be of superior ability, many other students who are 
equally gifted but who, for several reasons, did not perform well 
on the screening instruments will be overlooked. An "inclusive" 
attitude toward screening, on the other hand, uses a wide variety 
of instruments and procedures with more flexible admission 
scores. While this approach provides for selecting the names of 
the gifted students, some students who may not possess superior 
ability but who perform well on the screening instruments will 
also be admined. 

A program in mral Maine uses six ways of nominating gifted 
and talented students: parent nomination, questionnaires, teacher 
nomiiution, self-nomination, the top ten percent of a group IQ 
test, and the top ten percent of gnules. Students identified by 
thiee of the six methods are automatically included, and those 
identified by one or two are considered on a case study basis. A 
conscious decision to be inclusive was made at the stan of the 
program. 

The decision to be exclusive or inclusive should be a conscious 
one because, ultimately, it will affect the program and curricu- 
lum. The exclusive attitude enables the teacher to construct 
activities aimed solely at students with superior abilities. A 
program of rapid acceleration exemplifies this approach. The 
iridusive attitude, however, calls for a more flexible curriculum 
with provision for students to enter and leave without penalty. 
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Before begianing a program for gifted students, the program 
developers have to define a population that wi'' benefit from the 
program. The selection of the population involves identifying 
those students who possess the specific charaaeristics necessary for 
success in the partiaxlar program for the gifted envisioned for the 
particular school within the community. CP all programs, commu- 
nities, resources, and students were the same, the identification 
process would be routine. Programs, however, di£Fer since many 
of the other factors affecting the program goals — conmiunity, 
teachers, and resources — are unique. The uniqueness of a specific 
program is, of course, limited by the general definition of gifted, 
often provided by the sute, under which the program is operat- 
ing. Consequently, the identification process should involve much 
more than merely selecting those who score highest on a stan- 
dardized test or who have the highest grades. It should also take 
into account the state definition, the local adapution of that 
definition, and various other factors such as local needs and 
resources. (See pp. 68-72 for examples of different procedures to 
address different goals within the federal definition of gifted and 
talented.) 

In general, the criteria for identification should not be speci- 
fied until the goals of the program have been defined and the 
general program format has been esublished. Once these ele- 
ments have been clarified, a screening committee can begin to 
examine various devices for identifying gifted characteristics in 
light of the goals and format of the particular program. In some 
instances, however, the school may discover a gifted student 
through a variety of methods and then design a program 
specifically to allow that student to develop his or her gifts. This 
approach is similar to the Individualized Education Program (lEP) 
required for the handicapped under Public Law 94-142. While 
the methods and procedures to be described are aimed at the 
former type of program development, the school should always 
be open to the individualized approach where proff^uns are 
developed for specific individuak and their unique diaracteristics. 

Although some general tests of mental ability are already being 
used in many school districts, the screening committee should 
initially examine many different methods equally. The committee 
should (1) determine which devices measure the specific charac- 
teristics required by the program; (2) decide which of these 
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methods would be the most feasible for the dLiria in temis of 
£tcilities, budgets and personnel; and (3) esublish an identifica- 
tion procedure, outlining the various steps to take to locate those 
students for whom the particular program is designed. (See also 
Ruth Martinson, The Identification of the Gifted and Talented 



TYPES OF IDENTIFICATION INSTRUMENTS 
AND PROCEDURES 

The discussion that follows describes various methods of screen- 
ing and some of their limiutions and advantages that should be 
taken into account. 



Standardized Group Tests 

Many systems use standardized group tests of IQ and achieve- 
ment to select students for a gifted program because of their 
seeming oLjectivit)' and ease of administration. While these tests 
provide potentially valuable information for identifying some 
gifted individuals, they should not be the only instruments used 
to exclude students from gifted progtams. As standardized group 
tests, they contain serious limiutions that may invalidate their 
use as sole indicators of superior abilities. First* as group tests 
they have been designed for the average student. Consequendy, 
most of the questions are far below the challenging level oi the 
superior student; the ceilings are too low to discriminate between 
the bright student and die gifted student. In addition, the 
questions are usually aimed at lower cognitive levels such as recall 
and comprehension rather than at the higher ones, such as 
synthesis and evaluation, which are more appropriate for the 
gifted. 

Any instruments chosen for testing should include enough difficult 
items to allow for differentiation among children who are performing 
at the upper end of the scale. Bright children may perform like 
average children unless they are presented with sufficiently challeng- 
ing material. (6) 
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Second* these tests achieve their •'objectivity" by limiting 
responses to selection of * 'correct" answers chosen frcA^i various 
alternatives. One of the characteristics of many gifted individuab 
is the ability to see beyond the obvious answer and recognize 
situations in which a seemingly ''wrong" answer may indeed be 
"corrert." These students are often confused by the limited areas 
of responses granted by the group tests. 



When Joseph took the IQ test, he was puzzled by several questions 
since many of the answers seemed correct lO him and he could 
select only one per question. One question, for example, showed a 
man playing basketball and asked if this were work or play. While 
many students could easily respond "play," Joseph had difficulty as 
he realized that for a professional basketball player this was "work" 
rather than play. 



Third, most of these tests, especially after third grade, rely 
htavily on the printed word and standard English. Therefore, 
students who have reading problems or who do not share the 
same cultural bacl^rounds as those for whom the test was 
designed may not perform well. Many gifted stud<!nts are over- 
looked h% ause they fall into either or both of these groups. 

In an extensive investigation of the comparable effectiveness of 
several methods of identifying gifted students. Pegnato and Birch 
found that group IQ tests failed to identify nearly fifty percent of 
the students who scored above 123 on individual IQ tests (13). If 
the identification committee had used a scorc of 123 or better on 
a group IQ test as a basis for ^eleaing students for a program, 
the conwnittee would huve missed approximately half of those 
who achieved that score or better on an individualized IQ test. 
Whilr many gifted students would have been included in the 
program, nearly half of the gifted students in the school would 
have been excluded. 



A dramatic example is provided by Keith. As a six-year-old first grade 
student, he scored 98 on a group IQ test. 170 on an individual test, 
a..a at ceiling on a math reasoning test 
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A revealing account of the power of IQ scores in the minds of 
people, in spire of a specific attempt to discount their validity, 
may be found in 'Teachers Don't Want to Be Labeled" by 
Hany W. Forgon (3). 

Culture-Fair Tests 

Many have criticized standardized tests for being culturally 
biased. Most such tests assume a common cultural background in 
temis of associations, experiences, and verbal facility with the 
English language as spoken by the majority of students in the 
United Sutes. While any test will probably contain items with 
particular cultural associations or biases, many have found that 
individuals from minority groups with cultural backgrounds dif- 
ferent from the majority fare better on nonverbal tests (18). 
Consequently, some schools with large minority populations have 
used culture-fair tests that rely heavily on nonverbal items rather 
than on verbal questions and responses. The G)lumbia Tests of 
Mental Maturity and the Raven Progressive Matrices, for example, 
use figures and shapes to assess reasoning abilities of students. 
With these tests, the individual's response is nonverbal, as are 
the items in the questions. Torrance has found (19) that many 
creativity tests because of their nonverbal nature are also indica- 
tors of gifted ability in members of minority groups. While these 
tests are designed as indicators of creative abilities, some are also 
useful in locating minority gifted in other areas as well. 

Creativity Tests 

If a school is planning a program to promote creativity in 
gifted individuals, the tests mentioned previously may perhaps be 
inappropriate since they fail to indicate traits commonly associat- 
ed with creativity. Indeed, these tests often penalize such traits 
by requiring a single, correct answer. The Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking, on the other hand, stress flucnq', flexibility, 
originality, and elaboration skills. Although some studies have 
found high correlations betwen the Torance Tests and IQ tests, 
with gifted individuals the correlations have been low, indicating 
that the Torrance tests may measure areas different from those 
measvied by IQ tesu (1). Several other tests have also been 
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developed to measure aspects of creativity; many of these are 
cited by Carolyn Callahan (1), 

In addition to tests, however, developers may also look at 
examples of student creativity. This may be accomplished by 
having individuals peiform creative tasks within their immediate 
environments, either school or neighborhood, or by examining 
student products. This personal approach may be more appropri- 
ate for students in cultures different from the majority and for 
programs that focus on particular kinds of creativity, such as 
creative writing 'Vhen evaluating these creative products, devel- 
opers should be 2>ure that the evaluator has both expertise in the 
specific area of creativity and familiarity with the culture that the 
individual represents. 

Individual IQ Tests 

Although they focus on general intellectual ability, only one of 
several areas of giftedness, individual IQ tests, such as the 
Stanford-Binet or the WISC-R, are usually the final screening 
instrument in most schools. Implicit in the use of the individual 
IQ test as tht final screening instrument is the assumption tnat it 
does, in fact, identify with precision and accuracy who is and who 
is not ''gifted." Since such tests arc administered individually, 
the examiner can note quality of responses as well as correctness. 
In addition, the interview atmosphere of the testing situation also 
allows the examiner to make the individual feel more comfortable 
and less threatened. 

Like the group tests, however, individual IQ ^ests, and even 
creativity tests, are only reflections of what the individual is 
capable of producing. All represent an attempt to quantify 
through paper-and-pencil efforts the potential quality of a stu- 
dent's ability. In order to determine an individual's ability or 
potential, a broader perspective should be obtained, one that 
views the actual works the student produces in specific areas. 
Some of the following procedures may allow this perspective. 

Behavior Rating Scales 

In an effort to focus attention on the individual student, some 
educatofs have constmcted behavior rating scales or checklists of 
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behaviois indicative of gifted ability in specific areas. Instnunents 
such as the **Scales for Rating the Behavioral Characteristics of 
Superior Students/' sample items from which appear in the 
Supplementary Materials, list specific characteristics and illustra- 
tive behaviors of gifted individuals (17) The task of an observer 
using rating scales is to check the presence or absence of a 
particular behavior in an individual, rate the strength of the 
behavior, or list individuals from a group who possess the 
particular charaaeristics under consideration. While these scales 
do allow the observer to view the individual directly without the 
intermediary of a test, they also present several di£Sculties. 

The first difficulty when using the scales is that many observers 
have different interpreutions of the various charaaeristics and 
place different emphases on behaviors indicative of a particular 
characteristic. The question of emphasis causes problems with 
interpreting the presence or absence of a characteristic and even 
more with interpreting its suength. 



After using a weli-known rating scale for identifying gifted indi>iduals 
for a particular program, the teachers found that not only had they 
interpreted the ratings differently, but they had even interpreted the 
indicative behaviors differently. They could not, for example, agree on 
the dh%eice between a ranking of 2 or 4 on "persistent in reaching 
a go8J. ' 



A second difficulty lies in the time individual ratings require of 
teachers. If asked to rate each of 130 students on each of seventy- 
five diaracteristics, the teacher may resent the time and effon 
required to accomplish the task. This resentment may cause 
problems with both the rankings of the ratings of individual 
students and with future suppon of the program. 0/ie way to 
alleviate this potential source of difficulty would be to involve all 
teachers in a discussion of the identification, especially ratings of 
characteristics, before they are asked to perform the task. Another 
way to reduce the burden would be to have teachers discuss the 
most naportant characteristics and indicative behaviors and then 
list only those students who demonstrate those particular charac- 
teristics most frequently. 
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Teacher Nomination 



Perhaps the most prevalent method of identifying gifted 
individuals is to ask for teacher recommendations. This method, 
however, has been shown in research studies to be ineffective. In 
their study, Pegnato and Birch found that junior high school 
teachers not only failed to nominate over fifty percent of the 
gifted individuals in the school (13), but they also identified 
many aveiage students as gifted. Jacobs's investigation of the 
ability of primary teachers to coirectly identify gifted students in 
their classes was even more dismaying. He found that they were 
able to identify only ten percent of the gifted individuals who 
were indicated through the use of an individual IQ test (7). 

The failure of teachers to identify gifted individuals accurately 
may reflea their inability to recognize behaviors indicative of 
giftedness. Usually teachers tend to emphasize such behaviors as 
nearness, punctuality, answering correctly, and cooperation, which 
are not necessarily traits of gifted individuals. As discussed 
previously, gifted individuals often possess charaaeristics that are 
in opposition to these beliaviors. The divergent or associative 
thinker, for example, may make leaps in logic and provide an 
answer far beyond the particular response sought the teacher; 
but, because of considemtions of time and the interest of most of 
the students, the teacher may be unable to pursue such an 
answer and may therefore regard it as incorrea. The gifted 
student may thus receive poor recommeiulations and average or 
even poor grades. 

Teacher nomination, however, need not be inadequate. When 
provided with guidelines and in-service work on the characteristics 
and behaviors of gifted individuals, teachers become much more 
accurate in their perceptions (4). In-service training in the 
charaaeristics of gifted individuals is valuable not only for the 
identification of students for a gifted program, but also as an aid 
for the individual classroom teacher. An increased sensitivity to 
the characteristics and behaviors of gifted individuals enables the 
teacher to become more aware of the potential of all students. 

Transcripts 

Along with teacher nomination, the student's scholastic record 
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is often used to aid in the identification process. Grades can be as 
misleading as they are helpful, however. As mentioned previous- 
ly, when evaluation occurs the relationship between the person 
making the evaluation and the person being evaluated is often 
crucial. Most transcripts have no way of elaborating upon rela- 
tionships; they merely present a symbol that is intended to 
represent certain levels of competency. In addition, grades often 
reflea perceptions of appropriate classroom behavior rather than 
actual ability. In the case of the highly gifted student who is 
frustrated and bored, several poor or fuling grades on a transcript 
might not be surprising to an evaluator who is familiai with 
negative behaviors of some gifted students. 



Biographical Inventories 

As pan of an identification procedure, information should be 
gathered about the individual'5 interests and background outside 
school as well as performance within the classroom. Often gifted 
individuals dispUy more of the superior abilities in extracurricular 
activities than they do in the classroom. Biographical and interest 
inventories can provide insights into these individuab that might 
otherwise be overlooked. Su^Ji inventories nuy be in the form of 
multiple-choice items, checklists, open-ended questions, or any 
combination thereof. Since a general inventory can be valuable 
for all teachers, the screening committee might highlight those 
behaviors and interests that are felt to indicate success in the 
particular program. "Scores*' can be derived from the inventory 
on the b^is of appropriate responses to questions concerning 
behaviors and interests pertinent to the program envisioned. The 
Institute for Behavioral Research in Creativity (IBRIC) in Salt 
Lake City found its own biographical inventory (sec Supplemen- 
tary Materials) was very effective in predicting students with high 
potential for academic talent, leadership ability, and artistic or 
musical talent (20). In some parts of the country parents may 
consider certain questions on biographical inventories invasions of 
privacy. Consequendy, the items should be carefully considered 
for appropriateness and value to the identification process. This 
situation will vary according to the local conditions and program. 
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Parent Recommendation 



In addition to his considemtion of primary teachers, Jacobs also 
evaluated the effectiveness of parents in identifying gifted chil- 
dren. He found that parents were able to selea sixty-one percent 
of the gifted children and, in addition, showed less tendency 
than teachers to overestimate abilities (7). This finding is not 
surprising, considering that parents observe children more fre- 
quently than teachers do and in more relaxed, informal situa- 
tions. Often gifted individuals display their tme abilities under 
these circumstances, while in the classroom they may tend either 
to conform to the rest of the class or to fall ir to die category of 
"misfit." 

Obtaining information from parents sometimes presents a 
problem for program developers because they do not \yjsh to give 
the impression that all the children will be admined to a 
particular program; nor do they want to incur the frustration and 
wrath of tfaoje parents whose children are not selected. One way 
to secure the necessary information without indicating admission 
to a program is to gather it as pan of the routine for all 
instmction. This can be as a checklist of activities and interests or 
as a multiple-choice biographical inventory. Jackson and Robinson 
found that while checklists and multiple choices provided valu- 
able information, supplementary anecdotes gave necessary insights 
into the quality of the behaviors demonstrated by the children 
(6). For example, although several parents might indicate that 
their children read at an early age, a description of what was 
read, how it was read, and when it was read would be even rrore 
rev^^aling. There is a difference between reading a picture bcok 
and reading the Winnie the Pooh series by age five. Such 
information wcu!d be valuable to all teachers and, at the same 
time, could be used to help select gifted individuab. 

Peer Recommendation 

/although not given enough imponance by many, student 
evaluations can provide valuable insights into the abilities of their 
peers. Usually, the teacher's perception of student ability is 
limited to contact within the classroom and as an adult to a 
child. Student contact with classmates may allow for more 
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demonstfation of some of the charaaeristics previously discussed 
than may be shown in the classroom setting. Leadership ability, 
for example, may take a different form outside class from that 
taken inside. Even general intellectual abilities may become more 
evident to classmates than to teachers since many gifted individ- 
uab are wary of demonstrating their abilities in the school 
St ting. 

In an effort to gather information about peer recommenda- 
tions, one school presented each student with a list of questions 
such as, "Whom would you ask for help on a composition?" 
Students were then asked to list three individuals in the class, as 
it was believed that they might feel obligated to list their best 
friends first, regardless of ability. In reviewing the lists, the 
committee looked for repetition of names rather than just names 
of students who were listed first by peers. 



RECOMMENDED PROCEDURES 

Many researchers are finding that a combination of approaches 
appears to be the most effective method of identifying ^ed and 
talented students. Renzulli and Smith compared a traditional 
approach comprised of group ability tests and individual IQ tests 
with a case study approach comprised of aptitude and/or achieve- 
ment scores, ratings by past and/or present teachers, past perfor- 
mance, parent ratings, and self-ratings (16). They found the cr:c 
study method is generally superior to the traditional approach in 
identifying gifted students, especially among minority groups. In 
addition, they found this approach less costly and less time- 
consuming than the traditional method. While many would 
concur that the case study approach is more effective, they would 
be surprised at the finding that it is also more efficient. 

Jackson and Robinson provide additional guidance for identify- 
irig the gifted and talented, especially at the preschool level. 
First, they suggest that children be allowed sevend opportunities 
to demonstrate their intellectual and creative skills. Second, 
instead of taking an individual's average score across various 
instruments, as is often done, they suggest that the identification 
committee should consider the child's best performance and 
include him or her in the program on that basis. Third, Jackson 
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and Robinson found that parents' anecdotes of their children's 
behaiaors may give more insight into early giftedness than testing 
situations or questionnaires and checklists. Finally, the researchers 
stiongly recommend that any identification procedure should be 
''tied to the program for which the children are bcinc 
identified"(6). 

Pfleger, in his extensive report on the research and guidance 
laboratory at the University of Wisconsin, presents several pre- 
mises for identification. He suggests that the identification proce- 
dure should contain a variety of techniques and should continue 
over a long time. He recommends that at least some of the 
identification techniques should be individualized, taking into 
account the cultural-experiential environment of the individual. 
Pfleger also suggests that the process requires systematic involve- 
ment of professionals who observe the individual directly and 
understand her/his cultural background. To examine individual 
performance, both self-chosen and requued efforts should be 
assessed (14). 

The identification procedure may be viewed as a two-stage 
process. The first stage consists of screening individuak through 
g^iup tests, teacbrr nominations (by teachers trained in recogniz- 
ing gifted individuals), peer recommendations, and other general- 
ly pertinent infonnation geared to the specific kind of gifted 
program envisioned. 

In the second suge, based on a student's best effort rather 
than an average of scores, the screening comminee selects a 
smaller number of students for more individualized identifica- 
tion. Special consideration should be given those student on the 
fringe— those with culturally different backgrounds, language 
difficulties, and records of discontent. In the second screening 
stage, individuals should be given several opportunities to dem- 
onsuate exceptional ability in the specific areas to be developed 
in the program. These opportunities may include biographical 
inventory, interviews, parental anecdotes, and examination of 
such student work as papers, paintings, films, or dramatizations. 

When making final decisions for the program, the comminee 
should try to include all students who might excel in it. Several 
considerations may help with this determination. First, admission 
into the program should be based on an indication of potential 
and "best" performances, not on an average of test scores or 
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accomplishments. When teachers are asked to recommend stu- 
dents, they should be sure to discuss the indicative behaviors and 
the goals of the program. The instruments selected should have 
sufficiently high ceilings to allow gifted students room to excel. 
Many standardized tests, especially for lower grade levels, do not 
provide for these superior abilities. The fmal selection should be 
based on information gathered from a variety of sources that 
examines the characteristics pertinent to the specific program. 

In addition to these concerns, there are also several political 
considerations that may affect the program. Early in the process, 
a decision should be made regarding pressure from influential 
parents whosr children do not belong in the program. Strong 
administrative support either way will be required as the teacher 
will not have the authority to stand alone. Also, the individual's 
right to privacy should always be respeaed. No questions should 
violate this right even indirectly. Questions concerning income, 
social status, and religion do not provide vital informadon for 
identificadon but do intmde. 

General Procedures 

Basically, the most conunon identificadon procedures involve 
one of four general approaches: cutoff score, two*stage screening, 
pools, or a matrix of several scores. The cutoff score is usually a 
test score based on a test of general achievement or potential. For 
example, some school systems require a score of 130+ on a 
Stanford-Binet test for entrance into the gifted program. While 
those eligible will probably be gifted, this approach will overlook 
many students who are equally gifted and more in need of a 
specialized program since they have not been recognized. The use 
of a single criterion or cutoff score h>^ been recognized as invalid 
not only by educators but also by some legislators. In faa, many 
sutcs have regulations prohibiting the use of a single test score 
for the identification of gifted students. 

Sometimes this approach is modified sl'ghtly by incorporating a 
second stage in thr identification process. A cutoff score is used 
for the initial screening and a more detailed process is used for 
the final selection. In these instances the cutoff is usually lower, 
perhaps 113+ on a Stanford-Binet test. Once the number of 
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potential students has been lowered, more individualized mea- 
sures may be used effectively. For example, the second stage may 
also include teacher nomination, parent recommendation, and /or 
individualized screening. The advantage of this approach is that 
the initial pool will include many eligible students who might 
otherwise have been overlooked by test measures. The more 
individualized nature of the second stage of this identification 
procedure may present opportunities for these students to stand 
out. The disadvantage is that the initial criterion is still often 
one-dimensional, overlooking many potentially eligible students. 

One way to overcome this limitation is by an equal examina- 
tion of pools or areas of assessment. Users of the pool approach 
select several areas that will reflect the desired characteristics. 
These may include such areas as standardized tests, teacher 
nomination, achievement, parent recommendation, and/or stu- 
dent product. The areas should represent the program goab. 
Then, acceptable scores are set for each area. Students are 
accepted into the program by qualifying in an established 
number of areas or pools. In addition to entrance scores, recon- 
sideration scores should also be established. When students 
qualify for the latter, the areas that were found to be too low are 
reconsidered. The chan that tollows illustrates this approach. 



POOL 





Tests 


Teachers 


Achieve- 
ment 


Parents 


Prod- 
uct 


Accepted 


Recon- 
sider 


J 


X 






X 


X 




X 


.^^ 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




B 




X 


X 










L 








X 








R 


X 








X 


X 





Accepted: 4: Reconsider: 3; Cutoffs: Tests— 90 percentile, Teachers- 
positive; Achievement— B+ average; Parents— positive; Product— 80 
percentile 
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According to this chan, M and R were accepted into the 
program. J, having scored high on tests, parent recommendation, 
and student product, was reconsidered by having a discussion 
with his teacher, who felt he did not deserve it since he had 
some behavior problems. After discussing the goals of the 
program and the kinds of activities involved, the teacher gave J a 
positive recommendation and he was admitted into the program. 
B and L were net admitted. 

The advantage of the pool approach is that it considers all 
areas of assessment for identification simultaneously and equally. 
It also provides for reconsideration of borderline candidates. 

The matrix approach cites the assessment areas and scores, 
weights them, and derives a total score for each student. A cutoff 
score is then set for acceptance into the program. If desired, a 
reconsideration score may also be set. The chan that folbws 
iUustrates the matrix for J. The numbers represent percentile 
ranks, which the teacher determines by ranking the students. A 
panel of educators reviews parent inventories to determine the 
ranking of students by parents. 



Student: J Teacher: Ms. Z 



Tests 

Achievement 


100-95 


94-90 


89-85 


84-80 


79-75 


X 










Potential 


X 










Teacher 








X 




Parent 


X 










Grade 






X 






Peer 


X 










Totals 


4 




1 


1 




Weight 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Scores 


20 


0 


3 


2 


0 



Total Score: 25 Accepted. Reconsider: X 

(Accepted score: 30, Reconsider score- 25) 
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A major advantage of the matrix approach is the numerical 
documentadon of the identificarion process. In addirion, this 
approach can also provide for considerarion of a variety of 
assessments simultaneously. With both the pool and the matrix, 
however, care must be taken to be sure that one type of 
assessment does not unintenrionally overshadow the others and 
that the scores reflea the charaaerisrics that are important for 
success in the program. For example, grades and teacher recom- 
mendadon may reflea the same aiea, while tests and peer 
recommendadon often reflea other attributes such as academic 
potential and leadership, if the program calls for problem-solving 
abilides and independent thinking, the tests used and the 
quesdons on the teacher nominadon form and parent inventories 
should reflea behaviors that indicate these attributes. 



SAMPLE IDENnnCATION PROCEDURES 

The identificarion procedure should reflect the parricular 
school's definirion of ''gifted" and the charaaerisrics implied in 
that definirion. The designs that follow illustrate this. (Also see 
Supplementary Materials, pp. 145-52, for a chart illustraring ti;e 
procedure used by the New York Sute Educarion Department to 
establish and implement a general identification procedure.) 

The AIP Program 

The Achievement of Individual Potential (AIP) program in 
Boston Public School District III is specifically ''designed for 
students who demonstrate an extreme facility in areas such as 
acquiring knowledge, drawing associations among seemingly di- 
verse ideas, seeking alternative solutions to problems, and criticiz- 
ing answers and work they see as superficial or inadequate" (Z, 
p. 3). Its identification procedure was developed to selea stu- 
dents with these characteristics. (Note: Many of the forms used in 
the AIP identification procedure may be found in the Supple- 
mentary Materials section, pp. 79-152.) 
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AlP IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURE 



The following procedures and instruments have iDeen designed to 
help identify and select students for the District III AlP program. 

1. Identification instruments will be categorized by f jur pool^: (a) 
tests, (b) teacher recommendation, (c) parent recommendation, 
(d) student achievement. 

2. Qualifications for each pool are: 

a. Tests— 90 percentile on either of two tests: Metropolitan 
Reading and/or Metropolitan Math. (Note: Tho Raven Test 
may be substituted for these tests in situations where a 
nonverbal test might be appropriate.) 

b. Teacher recommendation—cited most often on the behavior 
or recommended specifically by the teacher (see pp. 102-4. 
AlP Teacher Recommendation Form). 

c. Parent recommendation— majority vote by screening com- 
mittee composed of parent, teacher, and administrator. 
Parent forms will be sent to all students who qualify in one 
of the other pools (see pp. 114-16, AlP Parent Inventory 
Form (modified)). 

d. Student achievement— a total score of fifteen (15) or above 
(see p. 105, AlP Stucknt Achievement Form [modified for 
this text]). 

3. Students who qualify in three pools will be accepted into the 
AlP program. 

4. Students who qualify in two pools will t^e reconsidered by 
reexamining the other poois for possible modification. 

The Bristol Program 

The Bristol (Rhode Island) Public School System defines as 
gifted those students who possess above-average cognitive ability* 
high creativity, and high task commitment. Operationally, the 
school system uses RenzuUi's definition of gifted (15). ftirther 
defining each of his areas as follows: 

Above-average ability— Demonstration of higher-level cognitive abili- 
ties in production of a product. 

Creativity— Evidence of Torrance's areas of creativity for fluency, 
originality, flexibility, and elaboration of thought as demonstrated in 
the production of a product. 

Task commitment— Demonstration of ability lo focus on given tasks 
and follow through to completion. 
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Underlying this definition is the assumption that giftedness 
may be demonstrated in a variety of ways. Consequently, the 
identification procedure employs a multiple-criteria, three-phase 
design. 

Phase one, nomination, incorporates a pool approach using 
teacher nomination, parent inventory, peer nomination, and 
achievement "^est scores. This initial step provides all students 
with the opportunity to be included in the screening model. To 
advance to the second phase of the identification, a student must 
qu^Hy in at least two of the fo.*r areas. 

Phase two, screening, again incorporates a pool approach. This 
pool, however, has only three areas: teacher rating, production of 
a given product, and achievement test scores. 

Phase three, selection, entails the review and evaluation of 
student products by the selection team. This team has representa- 
uon from a minimum of three of the foUowing groups: parents, 
administrators, psychologists, teachers. (See pp. 73-74 for a 
logistics chart.) An illustration of the Bristol identification design 
follows. 

BRISTOL SELECTION MODEL 

I. Nomination Phase 

Poc's 

Teacher Parent Peer Tests 

qualify in minimum of two areas 

II. Screening Phase 

Teacher Product Tests 

Selection Phase: Review of product by selection team. 



The Revoivinp Door 

Joseph Rrnzulli et al. have developed an extensive and inclu- 
sive identification procedure based on a definition that also allows 
for multiple criteria focusing i three areas: above-averai^e i^bili- 
ty, creativity, and task commitment. According to Ren. lii, the 
intersection of these characteristics best illustrates giftedness. 
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The identification pr^w^edure for the revolving door model is 
designed to provide a relatively large population of students for 
programs that incorporate a tbrm of the Enrichment Triad Model 
(see Renzulli, Revolving Door Identification Model (T) or Turtle, 
Becker, and Sousa, Program Design and Development for Gifted 
and Talented Students (21, pp. 54-56). The procedure involves 
two stages: (1) the initial identification of a large group or pool 
of students eiligible tj panicipate in the program (about 15-25 
percent of the general population); and (2) the continual selec- 
tion of a changing small group of students who actually partici- 
pate in the total program (about 5 percent of the general 
population). The procedure itself incorporates a variety of instru- 
ments designed to identify students with strengths in the three 
areas described in RenzuUi's definition: above-average ability, 
creativity, and task commitment. 



IDENTIHCATION IN SPECIFIC AREAS 

Not all screening instruments and methods are appropriate for 
every area of gifted and talented ability. Once a general proce- 
dure for selecting gifted students for a panicular program has 
been determined, a committee may wish to focus on instruments 
and methods for locating students with superior abilities in 
specific areas. This is a vital step since it should ensure that the 
indentification methods chosen do help locate students with 
charaaeristics appropriate for the particular program. 

The following are methods that seem most appropriate for 
identifying gtfted and talented in the areas defined by the U.S. 
Office of Education. For each area, we provide a sample program 
goal and a discussion of instruments that could be used to 
identify students with characteristics that reflect the area. 

Intellectual Ability 

GOAL: To help students expand their intellectual abilities and 
interests, and their modes of responding to their 
environment 
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Students who would excel in these programs often display some 
of the following characteristics: verbal sense of humor, divergent 
and associative thinking, ability to gener 'J,*!e, questioning atti- 
tude, and persistence. To locate these inu.vidu^, the following 
instruments and procedures would be helpful: 

• Student Interest Inventory, Look for a wide variety of interests, 
some of which have been pursued in depth. Look for students 
who show a highly developed verbal sense of humor. Also look 
at the games they enjoy playing, such as chess and 
Mastermind. 

• Parent Nomination. Look for items similar to those cited under 
interest inventory. Also look for hobbies and books read. 

• Peer Nomination, Look for students who zxz sought out for 
aa^ers to both academic and general problems. 

• Teacher Recommendation, Look for students who ask a variety 
cf questions, who tend to ask probing questions, who have 
strong iutertsts, who are critical of superficial answers. 

• Biographical Inventory, Highlight those activities and interests 
that demonstrate variety and some depth and persistence. Also 
look for behaviors that reflect a curiosity about the total 
environment. 

• ObjecHve Tests, While we have many reservations about the 
use of standardized tests, especially group tests (see pp. 52-54), 
some gifted and talented students demonstrate their abilities 
on individual intelligence tests. These tests, however, shoald be 
used to include rather than to exclude individuals. If students 
do not perform well on these tests, they may still be gifted and 
may show it in some of the ways just mentioned. 

• Tests of Higher-Level Thinking Skills, See ''Sources of Instru- 
ments," pp. 133-44, in Supplementary Materials. 

• If there is a large group of individuals whose culairal back- 
grounds differ from the majority, culture-fair or certain creativ- 
ity tests may be used. 



Academic Talent 

GOAL: To help students pursue academic interests in depth. 
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Students with superioi academic talent usually achieve well in the 
academic areas, have superior reading and verbal abilities. They 
may be identified by using the following instruments and 
procedures: 

• Interest Inventory, Look for strong interests in the academic 
arca(s) included in the program. 

^ Parent Recommendation, Look for activities and interests that 
reflect ability, depth of knowledge, and interest in the subjects 
included in the program. 

• Transcripts. Look for high grades in specific areas. 

^ Teacher Recommendation. Ask for recommendations from 
teachers of subject areas or disciplines related to the program. 

• Tests. Achievement tests, especially in subject(s) in the pro- 
gram; intelligence tests; and special tests for specific subject(s) 
in the program may be used. 

Creative and Productive Thinking 

GOAL: To provide a wide range of opponunities and experiences 
to allow individuals to experiment, take risks, and pro- 
duce creative products. 

Students with superior creative and productive thinking abilities 
enjoy exploring "What if..." questions, generating a wide 
variety of possible answers to real and hypothetical situations, and 
drawing relationships among seemingly unrelated ideas. These 
individuals are often a!)Sorbcd in the literature of science fiction. 
They may be identified by use of the following instruments and 
procedures: 

• Self-interest Inventory. Look for a variety of diverse interests 
and activities and for enjoyment in creating products and 
pursuing ideas. 

^ Parent Recommendation. look for diversity of interests, sense 
of humor, involvement in futures studies (e.g., science fiction, 
environmental progress, scientific advances). 

^ Teacher Recommendation. Focus on behaviors demonstrating 
abilities to draw associations among seemingly diverse ideas and 
to generate many ideas from a specific stimulus. Also look for 
students who raise **What if..." questions and who 
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show an interest in implications of current trends for the 
future. 

• Biographical Inventory. Highlight diversity of interests, variety 
of modes of expression other than print (e.g., film, tapes, 
verbal). 

• Student ^Products, Look for both originality and quality. 

• Tests. See Supplementary Materials, '*In-Clas5 Identification 
Strategies," pp. 124-31. 

Leadership 

GOAL: To help students fulfill their potential as leaders in our 
society. 

Students with supcrioi leadership abiliry are usually those whom 
others respect and follow. They are also the individuals who are 
willing to assume responsibility for a variety of tasks and to fulfill 
this responsibility once accepted. The following instruments and 
procedures are suggested to identify them: 

• Self Interest Inventory. Focus on areas that demonstrate a 
willingness to assum^w responsibility and a desire to complete 

tas' ^. 

• Biographical Inventory. Take special note of activities that 
reflect group experiences, project work. 

• Peer Recommendation. Look for those students others would 
like to assume responsibility for group tasks and those others 
believe will complete the task well. Also look for students 
others select to panicipate in their groups. 

• Teacher Recommendation. Focus on students to whom other 
students turn for help in completing projects, including non- 
academic areas. These students may not be "he ones teachers 
would necessarily select for the tasks. Also consider snidents 
who contribute productively to group efforts even when they 
are not leading the group. 

• Sociometric Tests. Look for students who have influence over 
otherr in informal situations. 

Visual and Performing Arts 

GOAL: To provide opportunities and experiences to allow gifted 
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and talented students to develop their abilities <n specific 
areas in the visual and/or performing arts (e.g., painting, 
sculpture, film, dance, theatre, music). 

Students with superior abilities in the visual and performing arts 
usually pursue these interests through extracurricular school acrivi- 
ties, conununity funcuons, and, especially, individually. G>nse- 
quently, behaviors indicarive of these gifted individuals may be 
found beyond the classroom. The following instruments and 
procedures are recor nended to identify them: 

• Self-Interest Inventory. Look for pursuit of interests in visual or 
performing arts. These acriviues or hobbies may include pho- 
tograpAiy, folk art, painung, drawing, music, and dance. 

• Parent Recommendation. Look for early interests and acuvities 
in visual and performing arts, including both attendance and 
participauon. 

• Biographical Inventory. Highlight activities and interests in the 
preceding areas. 

• Product. Have experts in specific visual and performing z^c, 
areas examine an individual work or performance, looking for 
quality and potential. 

• Persorud Interview. Because of the intensive nature of some of 
the work in this area, look for students who are willing to 
expend the necessary time and energy. Furthermore, because 
some students are not aware of the variety of opportunities 
within this field, the interview should also involve a description 
of the kinds of activities they may pursue and should encour- 
age questions about the program. 

• Peer Recommendation. Look for individuals who pursue activi- 
ties in or related to visual or performing arts. Gifted students 
will often share their products with peers but not with adults. 
For example, look for those whv> draw caricatures, nrrform in 
popular bands, play instmments for frirnds, improvise imper- 
sonations, and so forth. 

• Tests. Some specific areas, such as music, have tests that 
purpon to reflect ability and potential. If these are used, they 
should supplement rather than supersede other sources of 
information. 




LOGISTICS 



Before the process of selecting students for a program is begun, 
it is important to clearly delineate the logistics, lihis delineation 
should indicate the steps to be taken, the time line for the tasks, 
and the individuals responsible for each task. Such an outline 
should not only specify the tasks and assign responsibility, but it 
should also give an indication of the time required for each stage 
of the total process. The charts that follow illustrate the logistics 
used to identify students for the Bristol and AIP programs. 



Logistics for Bristol Program* 



Nomination Phase 



Needs 



By Whom 

Program Coordinator 



To disseminate forms to parent, peer, 
and teacher populations for nomina- 
tion data. 



To complete forms. 



Parent, peer, teacher 



To ie'.'«*5w achievement measures in to- 
tal reading and total math and to identi- 
fy students possessing a combined 
stanine of minimally 1 6. 



Program Coordinator 



To collect and collate data identifying 
students who qualify for inclusion in the 
screening phase. 



Program Coordinator 



•Bnstol (Rhode Island) PutDlic Schools 



Screening Phase 



Needs 

To formulate a conmittee to assess 
student products jomposed of repre- 
sentation from a minimum of three of 
the following groups: psychologist, 
teacher, coordinator, administrator, 
parent. 

To assess student products. 

To compile and correlate all 
materials. 

To inform students, parents, teachers, 
and administrators regarding 
placement. 

To inform all parents of the 
dispositions. 



By Whom 

Program Coordinator 



Screening Committee 
Program Coordinator 
Program Coordinator 

Program Coordinator 



Needs 

To disseminate teacher rating scales. 



Selection Phase 

By Whom 



Program Coordinator 



To complete a Teacher Rating Form. 



Teachers 



To collect, score, and collate teacher 
input. 

To conduct screening activities. 



Program Coordinator 



Program Coordinator 



To assess student measurements on 
standardized instruments in total read- 
ing and total math. 



Program Coordinator 
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Logistics for AlP Program 



TASK WHEN 

1. Discuss identification proce- April 2 
dure with fifth grade teachers. 

2. Distribute Teacher Recommen- April 2 
dation and Student Achieve- 
ment forms. 

3. Collect above forms. April 16 



4. List students who qualify in April 21 
above pools. 

5. Administer Metropolitan (last year) 
Achievement Test. 

6. List students who score at or May 4 
above the 90th percentile. 

7. Disseminate Parent Inventory May 4 
forms to parents of students 

who qualify in one pool. 

8. Collecl Parent Inventories. May 15 



9. List students who qualify in May 19 
Parent Pod. 

10. List students who qualify May 19 
for AlP program. 

11. List students who should be May 19 
reconsidered. 

12. Reconsider appropriate May 21 
students. 



RESPONSIBILITY 
Technical Assistant 



Technical Assistant 



Elementary school prirv 
cipals and send to Tat- 
tle at District Office 

Selection Committee 
Guidance 

Selection Committee 

Elementary school 
principals 

Elementary school prirv 
cipals and send to Tat- 
tle at District Office 

Selection Commi/*»e 
Selection Committee 
Selection Committee 



•Achievement of Individual Potential Program, Boston Public School Disinct Ml. 
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CONaUDING COMMENT 



Some years ago a topic appearing on the Writing Sample Test 
in English stated, '"llie degree of health of a society can be 
measured by the extent to which it tolerates diversity." Perhaps 
as we consider the gifted and highly gifted in our society we 
would do well to remember this sutement but substitute the 
word ''encourages" or ''rewards" in place of "tolerates." Kurt 
Vonnegut poses an interesting alternative in his short story 
"Harrison Bergeron" (22) when he asks what the world would be 
like if everyone were forced to be equal in every way. 

Throughout this text we have suggested that in order to be 
able to focus upon the gifts and strengths of each individual, a 
wide range of identification instruments must be used. As a 
teacher, as a school, as a society, can we dare to cultivate 
uniqueness? Can we risk being organic gardeners in our class- 
rooms rather than computer progranmiers, machinists, or produc- 
tion managers? When we have an educational system based upon 
an industrial model whose stated purpose is to ensure an 
"efficient" operation that results in a uniiform product, how can 
we, as teachers, find ways to remind ourselves that diversity and 
uniqueness are also values worth working to protect and enhance? 



If we can begin to think of ourselves as gardeners, as shapers of 
environments rather than makers of people, perhaps we can allow 
each separate seed to grow and develop and even flower without 
demanding that all the seeds do everything at the same time and in 
the same order. Perhaps, as we grow in our own self-understanding 
and self-confidence, we can begin to perceive that each seed is 
different and we can seek to enable each to become what it is and 
not try to force it to become something use. Perhaps we can even 
come to trust that the seed of strength and creativity, the source of 
life and health and flowering, does indeed lie deep within each 
person, and by so trusting we' will help provide the nurturing that will 
call forth the seed. Who knows, m time (its own time, not necessarily 
ours) it may push itself upward, come into its own. and bear much 
fruit. What greater joy can a gardener have than to witness tne variety 
and splendor of the living plants that responded to such careful 
attention? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 



UST OF CHARACTERISTICS 

The following lists of characteristics of gifted and talented individuals 
have been compiled by different educators and associations. These lists 
are representative of many that arc available from associations for 
educating the gifted and talented, from educators in the field of 
teaching the gifted and tale ited, and from school systems that have 
developed programs for the gifted and talented. They are not necessar- 
ily the b^ descriptions, but they touch upon a wide variety of 
characteristics that are usually associated with gifted und talented 
individuals. While the lists provide some general indications of poten- 
tial ability, the ultimate focus, however, should be on the individual 
student. 

These lists may be used in at least two ways: (1) to describe general 
characterisucs that can be applied to particular situarions, or (2) to 
expand perceprions of characteristics of gifted and talented students 
after carefully looking at specific students in a particular school. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF Ch .UiVE-GIFTED CHILDREN" 



THEY- 

1. Are curious. 

2. Have a large vocabulary 

3. Have long memories. 

4. Sometimes learn to read alone. 

5. Have a ke sense of time, keep track of the dote. 

6. Are persistent. 

7. Like to collect things. 

8. Are independent. 

9. Are healthv and well coordinated, but some may be delicate. 

10. May be digger and stronger than average. 

11. Sustain interest in one or more fields over the years, 

12. Initiate their own activities 

13. < svelop earlier, sitting up, walking talking. 

14. Learn easily. 

15. Have a keen sense of rumor. 

16. Enjoy complicated games. 

17. Are creative and imaginative 

18. Are intere- d and concerned about world problems. 

19. Analyze themselves, are often self-critical. 

20. Like oloer children when very young. 

21. Are original. 

22. Set high goals and ideals. 

23. Are leaders. 

24. Have talent(s) in art, music, writir^, drama, dance. 

25. Use scientific methods of resear* ^ 

26. See relationships anr^ draw so^nd generalizations. 

27. Produce work which is fresh, vital, and unique. 

28. Create new iceas, substances, and processes. 

29. Invent and build new mechanical devices. 

30. Often run counter to tradition. 

31. Continually question the c;tatus quo. 

32. Do the unexpected. 

Apply learning from one situation to different ones. 

34. Problem jsolve on a superior levt.. divergently, innovatively, 

35. May appear different. 

36. Enjoy -eading. especially biography and autiobiography. 



•By Ann Fdbe Isaacs. National Assoaalion for Creative Children and Adults, 1976 
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SOfiE GENERAL CHARACTERISTIC? OF GIFTED CHILDREN* 

The gifted chi!d is likely to possess the following abilities: 

1. To read earlier and with greater comprehension of nuances in the 
language. 

2. To learn basic skills better. The gifted chiid usually learns them faster 
and needs less practice. Overlearning can lead ♦o boredom, cessation 
of rr^otivation. and the commission of careless errors. 

3. T0 make absttactions when other children at the san.e age level 
cannot. 

4. To deive into some interests beyond the usual limitations of childhood. 

5. To comprehend, with almost nonverbal cues, implications which other 
children need to have **spelled out" for them. 

6. To take direction independently at an earlier stage in life and to assume 
responsibili.y more naturally. 

7. To maintain much longer concentration periods. 

8. To express thoughts readily and to communicate with clarity in one or 
more areas erf talent, wh^ her verbal, numerical, aptitudinal or affective. 

9. To read widely, quickly and intensely in one subject or in many areas. 

10. To expend seemingly limitless energy. 

11. T0 manifest creative and original verbal or motor responses. 

12. To demonstrate a more complex processing of infomiation than the 
average child of the same nge. 

13. To respond and relate well to peers, parents, teacher and adults who 
likewise function easily in the higher-level thinking processes. 

1^..To h?ve many projects going, particularly at home, so that the talented 
child s eitl^ier busily occupied or looking for something to do. 

15. To assume leadership roles because the innate sense of justice that is 
often noticeable in gifted cnildren and youth gives them strength to 
which other young people respond. 



•By Paii Plowman and others. California ate Department of Education. i971 
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FIFTEEN TRAITS OF CREATIVE THINKERS* 



1. Love of creativity, and commitment to projects they are working on. 

2. The belief that they are creative. 

3. A keen sense of observation. 

4. A dissatisfaction with the way things are, but with a desire to improve 
tl- .-m. 

5. Ideas galore, with the ability to both create voluminous ideas and to 
shift from one kind of idea to another. 

6. Curiosity: a hunger for new information. 

7. Originality: they want to fill their lives with unique experiences. 

8. Persistence: a relentless pursuit of the answer. 

9. Super memory. 

10. Creative imagery (such as imaging or daydreaming). 

11. Analysis (the ability to mentally take things apart) and synthesis (the 
ability to ^.ut a vanety of parts together to make something new). 

12. Ambiguity: the tolerance of uncertainty. 

13. The ability to work alone, and a need for solitude. 

14. Compulsion, a need to put an idea into effect 

15. Multiple talents and many interests 



•From The Gifted Kid's Guide to Creative Thinking by Charles Wetherall (Mmr^eapolis Charles 
Wetherall Press. 1984), pp 37-54 
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BEHAVIORS IN SIX TALENT AREAS* 



Convergent Thinking and Behavior 

Usually responds more quickly and appropriately to questions than others 
his/her age. 

Usually respofKls more quickly and appropriately than peers in new 
situations. 

Asks questions relative to the topic or subject under discussion. 
Usually selects the best course of action, the preferred outcome, or the 

most accurate response given several alternatives. 
Sometimes redefir>es a problem, a situation, or a statement made by 

someone else. 

Sometimes detemnines what should be done having previously learned the 
appropriate procedure for achievement of a goal or task. 

After considering a problem sometimes organizes activities to solve the 
problem. 

Has on occasion given directions to others and has also written or told the 

procedures for performing a task. 
Demonstrates througn discussion, or in writing, an understanding of 

limitations or constraints that relate to a given problem or situation. 
Has on occasion appropriately explained th^ reasons for making a given 

choice or acting a certain way. 



Divergent/Creative Thinking and Behavior 
Generates many ideas. 

Plays with ideas and is willing to go beyond the usual or known. 
Often establishes new relationships between previously unrelated objects or 
ideas. 

Is not easily discouraged by setbacks, but vill adapt and continue working 
on a task. 

Demonstrates the ability to express ideas through many forms of communi- 
cation (e.g., speaking, writing, drawing, and acting). 

Understands and appreciates the humor of others and displays a sense of 
humor. 

Often initiates learning activities (a self-starter). 

Often supports an opinion or solution contrary to that selected by others 
(parents, teachers, peers) ?.nd ably defends his/her position. 

Often values the processes of discovery and creation as much as the end 
product. 

Relies on self-evaluation and self-support as well as evaluation and support 
from others. 



•From • Talem Caiegoiy Explanation Sheet" by Robert A Male, Associate Director. GIFTS 
(Guidarx^e institute for Talented Students). University of Wisconsin-Madison. i979 
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Goal-Related Thinking and Behavior 

Plans ahead by having on hand materials needed to undertake specific 
activities. 

Has demonstrated that he/she can state what needs to be done first. 

second, and so on when undertaking an activity or project. 
Has demonstrated the ability to define the final goal or outcome of an 

activity or project. 

Has sictod a planned course of action and acted according to the plan. 
Demonstrates his/her consideration of one's abilities, time, and personal 

lirmtalions when making pic ns. 
Has identified and stated personal qualities and talents which reprastent 

strengths and limitations relative to a specific activity. 
Has. when acting according to a plan, adapted i! and his/h^r behaviors to 

meet changing conditions. 
Has on occasion identified and stated po^tble contrib*jtions of others in a 

proposed group activity. 
Has demonstrated the ability to state and define his/her own goals and 

priorities and to understand the goals and priorities of others even when 

not the same as his/her own. 
Has shown that he/she can evaluate the results of following a plan by the 

contributions of others as well as his/her own. and the value of the plan 

itself. 



Social Skills and Behavior 

Often relates well w.th older children and adults. 

Acknowledges the rights of others. 

Values the ideas of teachers or parents. 

Values the ideas of peers. 

Likes to share experiences with peers 

Understands peers* humor and displays his/her own sense of humor. 
Humor is understood by peers. 
Ideas are respected by peers. 

Demonstrates independent action which is accepted and understood by 
peers. 

Is looked to by others for leadership. 



Physical Skills and Behavior 

Learns a physical ski I more quickly and correctly than peers. 

Is able to integrate newly learned physical skills into his/her repertoire more 

easily and quickly than peers. 
Accurately identifies l~ s/her chysical abiiit'es and limitations. 
Physically adapts more easily than his/her peers to unanticipated cir- 
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cumstances or events. 
Often experiments with previously learned physical sk'ls in order to expand 
upon them. 

Is rxX easily discouraged by setbacks but will adapt and continue working 
on phy^cal tasks. 

Accurately desaibes and assesses his/her own physical accomplishments 

and the accomplishments of others. 
Has successfully taught others how to perfomn physical activities. 
Evaluates his/her perfomnance against an internal standard of excellence 

as well as established external criteria. 
Demonstrates justifiable confider)ce in his/her physical abilities and is 

recognized by others as possessirig superior physicaJ abilities. 



Affective Thinking and Behavior 

Has shown more interest than peers in understanding self. 

Has shown more of an interest than peers in understanding the attitudes 

and feelings of others. 
Has shown more interest than pee^*. in understanding social issues. 
Communicates thoughts and feeling, more easily than peers. 
Rea^nizes and discusses more effectively than peers the similarities and 

differences between his/her perceptions and ^^ose cf others. 
Has identified certain social and interpersonal issues as important to 

himself/herself. 

Sometimes discusses social issues with informed others. 

Understands the values underlying the social issues which interest him/her. 

Demonstrates a consistency in social t»ehaviors and attitude which reflects 

an internalized value system. 
Has modified his/her value system or philosophy based on learning. 
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SAMPLE IDENTIFICATION INSTRUMENTS 
AND MATERIALS 



Although wc arc aware of a wide range of programs and identifica- 
tion procedures for gifted individuals, we, of course, do not know every 
one. G>ascquently, we have seleaed a few samples from those with 
which we are most familiar as represenutive of different approaches 
and di£Fercnt program goals. These approaches include a sununer 
program for creative individuals, a ^all-time program for intellectually 
academic gifted, and a pullout, emichment program for intellectually 
creative gifted. 

The instruments and materials given heie have been selected (1) to 
provide the reader with examples of forms other school systems have 
developed and used, and (2) to illustrate a variety of approaches for 
identification of students. Consequently, it behooves the reader to 
examine all the forms for process if not content, regaroless of indicated 
grade levels. 



Performance Lists 

The following checklists of behaviors of gifted individuak have been 
developed to help in identifying students for special programs. 
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Scales 



Sampk Items from the Scales for Ratiftg 
fie Bebmnc M Chanciemtks of Superior StuJent^ 



fmt i: UOTim C to ieteifetic t 

• Has unusually advanced vocabulary for 
age or grade level; uses tem»5 in a 
meaningful way; has verbal behfvior 
characteriied Inr "richness" of expres- 
sion, elaboration, and fluency. 

• Possesses a large storehouse of infor- 
mation about a variety of topics (be- 
yond the usual interests of youngsters 
his age). 

• Has quick mastery and recall of factual 
information. 

Part II: IMvaliMal Ckaractsristics 

• Becomes absorbed and truly involved in 
certain topics or problems; is persistent 
in seeking task completion. (It is some- 
times difficult to get him to move on to 
another topic J 

• Is easily bored with routine tasks. 

• Needs little external motivation to fol- 
low through in work that initlall; ex- 
cites hirn. 

Part III: CrutMty Cfearacterlstics 

• Displays a great deal of curiosity about 
many things; is constantly asking ques- 
tions about anything and everything. 

• Generates a large number of ideas or 
solutions to problems and questions; 
often offers unusual ("way out"), unique, 
clever responses, 

• Is uninh^ed in expressions of opinion; 
is sometimes radical and spirited in dis- 
agreement; is tenacious. 

Part iV : Ltadarrtlp Cbaracteristics 

• Carries responsibility well; can be 
counted on to do what he has promised 
and usually does it well. 

• Is self-confident with children his own 
age as well as adulcs; ^ems comfort- 
able when asked to show his work to 
the class. 

• Seems to be well liked by his class- 
mates. 

Part V: Mistic Characttristics 

• lik^ to participate in art activities; is 
eager to visually express ideas. 



Incorporates a large number of elements 
into art work; varies the subject and 
content of art work. 

• Arrives at unique, unconventional solu- 
tions to artistic problems as opposed to 
traditional, conventional ones. 

Part VI: Musical Characteristics 

• Shows a sustained interest in music— 
seeks out opportunities to hear and 
create music. 

• Perceives fine differences in musical 
tone (pitch, foudness, timbre, duration). 

• Easily remembers melodies and can 
produce them accurately. 

Part VII: Dramatics Characteristics 

• Volunteers to psrttcipste in classrcotn 
plays or skits. 

• Easily tells a story or gives an account 
of some experience. 

• Effectively uses gestures and facial ex- 
pressions to communicate feelings. 

Part VIK: Cammanicatiin Cluracteristics— 
Precisiai 

• Speaks and writes directly and to the 

point. 

• Mo(*ifies and adjusts expression of ideas 
for maximum recept»on. 

• Is able to revise and edit in a way 
which is concise, yet retains essential 
ideas. 

Part IX: Cemmtiicatiaa Cluracteristics— 
Eipm^ness 

• Uses voice expressively to convey or 
enhance meaning. 

• Co: /eys information nonverbally through 
gestures, facial expressions, and '1)ody 
language." 

• Is an interesting storyteller. 

Part X: Planning Ckjraetaristks 

• Determines what information or re- 
sources are necessary for accomplishing 
a task. 

• Grasps the ielatk)nship of individual 
steps to the whole process. 

• Allows time to execute all steps \ i- 
volved in a process. 



* From A i«iat>ttli ftr Uvt^pmf INlviefltHxMI CteatiM PrtfrMf Hr CKlii $m4 ralfftei 
StoaMU, by Joteph S. KefizMlii and Linda H Smith (Maiisfitid Center, €on«i.: Crcetive Lea'ninc 
Prets, 1979), figure 2 (p. 7). 
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Teacher Checklists* 



PSYCKOKOTOK ASIirTiES 

1. Can the pupil skip, throw, and catch? 

2. Does the pupil exhibit coordination by being 
able to bounce a ball or tie shoelaces? 

3. Can the pupil reproduce a five-beat rhythm 
pattern? 

4. Can the pupil draw a person? ffease attach 



5. Can the pupil comirfete the misMng parts of 
an incomplete familiar pictur drawing the 
parts in their proper perspective^ 

6. Can the pupil reproduce a three-dimensional 
design? 

7. Can the pupil hear likenesses and differences 
ir the beginr..ngs of words; e.g., hill4>ill. feet- 
treat, boat-coat? 

C. MATHEMATICS 

1. Can the pupil repeat five digits forward and 
three reversed? 

2. Can the pupil join and separate a sequence of 
sets? 

3. Can the pupil recognize and understand the 
value of coins (penny, nickle. dime, and 
quarter)? 



Checklist for Kindergarten Students 

Studenf s Name School Date 

DIRECTIONS: Please place an X on the line beside 
each question which KST describes the 
student 

A. LANGUAGE NO YES 

1. Is the pupil able to read above grade level 1.5? 

2. indicate grade level for independent reading 

cofflprehensk)n. 

3. Does the pupil understand the relationship of 
such words as up— down, top--bottom, big- 
little, far—near? 

4. Does the pupil follow a three-step direction? 

5. Does the pupil remain on task for a minimum 

of 25 minutes? 



*Cli«ckli$ts for Miidercarten Students. First Grade Students, and Grades 2-6 are from materials pre- 
parad for Oadt County (Florida) Public Schools, iames S. Mlley. Coordinator for the Gifted. 
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0. CREATIVITY 

1. Can the pupil interpret stories or pictures in 

his own words? 

2. Can the pupil predict possible outcomes for a 

story? 

3. Can the pupil create rhymes which com- 
municate? 

4. Does the pupil offer solutions for problems 

that are discussed in the classroom? 

5. Does the pupil display curiosity by asking 

many questions or by other types of behavior? 

6. Does the pupil question critically? 

7. Does the pupil explore new ideas or invent 

new ways of saying and telling? 

L GENERAL CHAJMCTERIST;CS 

1. Does the pupil readily ad<.pt to new situations; 
is he flexible in thought and action; and does 
he seem undisturbed when the normal routine 

is changed? 

2. Does the pupil seek new taslis and activities? 

3. Is the pupil cooperative; does he tend to 
avoid bickering; and is he generally easy to 

get along with? 

4. Does the pupil tend to dominate others and 
generally direct the activity in which he is 
invoh^ed? 

5. Does the pupil appear to be happy and well 
adjusted in school work, af evidenced by 
relaxed attitude, self >nfidence. and pride in 

work? 

Checklist for First Grade Students 
Student's Name School 

DIRECTIONS: Please place an X on the line beside 
each question which BEST describes the 
student 



1. Is the pupil able to read two years above grade? 

2. Indicate grade level for independent reading 
comprehension. 

3. Can the pupil recognize the number and sequence 
of steps in a specified direction? 

4. Can the pu^^il recognize the properties of right 
angles in a geometric figure? 

5. Can the pupil identify a three-dimensional object 
from a two^imensional projection . d/or a two- 
dimensional object from a three^limensional 
projection? 

6. Does the pupil form sets and subsets? 

7. Does the pupil understand the concepts of place 
value? 
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8. Can the pupil create a short story for a familiar 
subject? 

9. Can the pupil interpret stories and pictures in 
his own ivords? 

10. Does the pupit display curiosity by asking ques- 
tions Mwut anything and everything? 

11. Does the pupit question aiticalty? 

12. Does the pupit demonstrate flexibility in his 
thinking pattern and the ability to communicate 
this to others? 

13. Does the pupil perform independently? 

14. Can the pupil complete the missing parts of an 
incomplete familiar picture by drawing the parts 
in their proper perspecthre? 

15. Does the pupil txhM superior ability in per- 
forming in an organized physical activity and 
obeying the rules? 

16. Does the pupil make associations between 
sounds and their symbols? 

17. Does the pupil tend to dominate others and 
generally direct the activity in which he is 
Invohred? 

18. Does the pupil appear to be happy and well ?' 
justed in $dM)ol work, as evidenced by relaxed 
attitude, self-confidence, and pride in work? 

19. Does the pupil demonstrate tendencies to or- 
ganize people, things, and situations? 

20. Does the pupil follow through with tasks that 
initially he was motivated to do? 

21. Does the pupil readily adapt to new situations; 
is he flexible in thou^t and action; and does he 
seem undisturbed when the norm .l routine is 
changed? 

22. Does the pupil seek new tasks and activities? 

23. Is the pupil cooperative; does he tend to avoid 
bickering; and is he generally easy to get along 
with? 

24. Is the pupil self-confident with pupils his own 
age and/ or adults; seems comfortable when 
asked to show his work to the class? 
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Checklist for Grades 2-6 
RATING SCALE #1: PUPIL LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 



Student's Name School Date 

DIRECTIONS: Please place an X on the line beside 
each question which BEST describes the 
student. 




1. Has verbal behavior characterized by "richness: 

of expression and elaboration." 

2. Possesses a large storehouse of informatinn 
about a variety of topics beyond the usual in- 
terests of youngsters his age. 

3. Has rapid insight into cause-effect relationships; 
tries to discover the iiow and .vhy of things; asks 
many provocative questions; wants to know what 

makes things or people "tick." 

4. Has a ready grasp of underlying principles and 
can quickly make valid generalizations about 
events, people or things; looks for similarities 

and differences. 

5. Is a keen and alert observer; usually "sees more" 
or "gets more" out of a story, film, etc., than 

others. 

6. Reads a great deal on his o«n; does not avoid 
difficult material; may show a pre ^rence for 
biography, autobiography, encyclopedias, atlases, 
travel, folk tales, poetry, science, history, and 

drama. 

7. Tries to understand complicated material by 
separating it into its respective parts; reasons 
things out for himseif; sees logical and common 
sense answers. 

8. Is the pupil achieving two years above grade level in reading? Grade Level 

9. Is the pupil achieving two years above grade level in mathematics? Grade Level 
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RATING SCALE #2: PUPIL MOTIVATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Student's Name School Date 

DIRECTIONS: Please place an X on the line beside 
each question which BEST describes the 
student. 



1. Becomes absorbed and truly involved In certain 
topics or problems; Is persistent in seeking task 
completlon^-sometimes it is difficult to get him 
to move on to another topic. 

2. Is easily bored with routine tasks. 

3. Follows through with tasks that initially he was 
motivated to do. 

4. Is self-critical; strives toward perfection. 

5. Prefers to work independently; needs minimal 
direction from teachers. 

6. Is positive and zealous in his beliefs. 

7. Has tendency to organize people, things, and 
situations. 

8. Is concerned with right and wrong, good and bad; 
often evaluates and passes judgment on eve- 
people, and things. 
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RATING SCALE #3: CREATIVITY CHARACTERISTICS 



Student's Name . School Date 



DIRECTIONS: Please place an X on the line beside 
each question which BEST describes the 
sturlent. 

1. Displays curiosity about many things; is con- 
stantly asking questions about anything and 
everything. 

2. Generates a large number of Ideas or solutions 
to problems and questions; often offers unusual, 
"way out," unique, clever responses. 

3. Is uninhibited in expressions of opinion; is some- 
times radical and spirited in disagreement; Is 
tenacious. 

4. is a high risk taker; is adventurous and specula- 
tive. 
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5. Displays a good deal of intellectual playful- 
ness; fantasizes; Imagines; manipulates ideas- 
changes, elaborates upon them. 

6. Displays a keen sense of humor and sees humor 
in situations that may not appear to be humor 
ous to others. 

7. Is unusually aware of his impulses and more 
open to the irrational in himself. 

8. Is sensitive to beauty; responds to aesthetic 
characteristics of things. 

9. Is nonconforming; is not interested in details; is 
individualistic; does not fear being different. 

10. Criticizes constructively; is unwilling to accept 
authoritarian pronouncements without critical 
examination. 



RATING SCA1.E #4. LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 



Student's Name School Date 



DIRECTIONS: Please place an X on the line beside 
each question which BEST describes the 
student. 

1. Carries responsibility well; follows through with 
tasks and usually does them well 

2. Is self-confident with children his own age as 
well udults; seems comfortable when asked to 
show his work to the class. 

3. Seems to be respected by his classmates. 

4. Is cooperative with teacher and classmates; tends 
to avoid bickering and is generally easy to get 
along with. 

5. Can express himself well, has good verbal facility 
and is usually wel! understood. 

6. Adapts readily to new situations; is flexible in 
thought and action and does not seem disturbed 
when the normal routine is changed. 

7. Seems to enjoy being around other people, is 
sociable, and prefers not to be alone. 

8. Tends to dominate others when they are around; 
generaHy directs the activity In which he is 
involved. 

9. Participates in most activities connected with the 
school; can be depended upon to be tnere. 
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Checklist for Middle Grades and Above* 



student's Name 



School 



Grade 



Homeroom 



Teacher's Name 



School Term 



To the Teachers: 

We need your help. We're looking for children in your classroom who you feel might be more 
able than their test scores indicate. The following hst of characteristics, while by no means 
all inclusive, represents traits found in gifted and creative children. If any student in your 
class is described by at least twelve (12) of the items on this list, you may want to watch 
him more carefully for possible inclusion in the gifted program. Those items which are 
most applicable should be double checked. Will you help us by responding to the following 
checklist for the top students in yuur class? Supporting mformation and comments should be 
written on the back of this form. 

1. Is an avid reader. 

2. Has received an award In science, art, literature. 

3. Has avid interest in science or literature. 

4. Very alert, rapid answers. 

5. Is outstanding in math. 

6. Has a wide range of interests. 

7. Is very secure emotionally. 

8. Is venturesome, anxious to do new things. 

9. Tends to dominate peers or situations. 

10. Readily makes money on various projects or activities— is an entrepreneur. 

11. Individualistic— likes to work by self. 

12. Is sensitive to feelings of others— or to situations. 

13. Has confidence in self. 

14. Needs little outside control— <lisciplines self. 

15. Adept at visual art expression 

16. Resourceful— can solve problems by ingenious methods. 

17. Creative in thoughts, new ideas, seeing associations, innovations, etc. (not 

artistically). 

18. Body or facial gestures very expressive. 

19. Impatient— quick to anger or anxious to complete a task. 

20. Great desire to excel even to the point of cheating. 

21. Colorful verbal expressions. 

22. Tells very imaginative stories. 

23. Frequently interrupts others when they are talking. 

24. Frank in appraisal of adults. 

25. Has mature sense of humor (puns, associations, etc ). 

26. Is inquisitive. 

27. Takes a close look at things. 

28. Is eager to tell others about discoveries. 

29. Can show relationships among apparently unrelated ideas. 

30. Shows excitement in voice about discoveries. 

31. Has a tendency to lose awareness of time. 



* Supervlsor^""^^*" ^^^^^ Programs for Mentally Gifted Minors, William B. Cumminfs, 
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Cliecklist for Junior High* 



Student's Name 

Last First Initial School Date 



Please check the column which best 
describes student. 


Truly Exceptional- 
Highest 5% 


Outstandint — 
Highest 5% 


m 

1 *^ 

S « 


Good— Next 
Highest 15% 


AtMve Average — 
Next 15% 


Average- 
Middle 20% 


Poor— lowest 40% 


Initiative: Carries responsibility well; follows through 
with tasks and usually does theni well. Is positive 
arKi zeaious in iiciiciSy is $eirbiiiii«di, 9111*1115 lu uu 
b'' ier. 
















wDum^B: IS a nign risii idnci; 15 dQveniuiuu9 «inj 
speculative. 
















ocirVOIHiDSllCfi: IS scii'Cuniiucni wiin . uucnia ni9 
own age as well as adults; seems comfortable when 
asked to show his work to the class. 
















Curiosity: Tries to discover how and why of things; 
asks many provocative questions. 
















Indipirndence: A— Prbfers to work independently; 
needs minimal direction. 
















B-^fipHPraltv Hir^rte thp activity in 

P^^^CIICI af IJ till Cbl« IIIC abllVIIJ III 

which he is involved. 
















Htaltli: Good health; attendance and tardiness not a 
f Victor in ffradins 














Responsibility: Can follow written and oral directions, 
3tays on task, handles equipment. 
















Flexibility: Adapts readily to new situations; is flexi- 
ble in thought and action. 
















Expressivonoss: Can express himself well; has good 
verbal facility and is usually well understood; has 
ability to organize ideas In wiittcn form. 
















Rosptet for OtberS: Is cooperative with teacher and 
peers; tends to avoid bickering and is generally easy 
to get along with. 

















If you know of some particular reason why this student should or should not be in the 
Program, please comment on opposite side. 



Ttachtr't Nam* Subject Date 



* From materials prepared for Dade County (Florida) Public Schools, James S. Miley, Coordinator for 
the Gifted. 
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Checklist for Culturally Disadvantaged Underachieving Mentally Gifted Minors 
(Suggested by the State Consultants in the Education of the Mentally Gifted)* 



Early evidence of: 

School-related learning 

Maturation 

Active and persistent exploration of environment 

Imitation of adult behavior 

Questioning of established ways of doing things or of assignments and directions 

Unusually resourceful in coping with: 
2.1 Responsibilities 

Home 

School 

Work 

Community 

Other 



2.2 Opportunities 

Access to resources 

Free and/ or unstructured time 

New environments 

New experiences 

Other 



2.3 Deprivations 

Economic 

Social 

Expression, information, planning, 

communication, exploration 

Cultural 

Educational 



2.4 



Problems, Frustrations, and Obstacles 

School 

Home 

— Social 
^ Other 



2.5 



Lack of Structure and Direction 
No closure 

Poor or irrational organization of: 

Time 

Work tasks 

Learning experiences 

Social experiences 



2.6 Overly structured settings 
With no or few opportunities to 

explore alternatives 
With overemphasis on rigid 

expectations and with rigid role 

performance 
With no or few opportunities to do 

things in new ways 



3. Playful with: 

. Materials 



.People (interpersonal relations) 
.Ideas 

. Other things 



4. Sense of h'""or (Describe) 



* Obtafpdd through Dr. Paul Plowman, California State Department of Education. 
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5. Products (List) 



6. Achievements (List) 

7. Skills (List) 

8. Scores on intellectual ability tests: 

Scores compared with norms for culturally disadvantaged children 

Nonverbal score as compared with veital score 

9. Intelligence/achievement scattergram profiles and aptitude test scores 
10. Ratings on maturation profiles; e g., Gesell 
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Checklist for Able Disadvantaged Pupils 



Name Date 

School Grade Age 

Able disadvantaged pupils evidence superior ability in one or more of the five areas listed 
below. No pupil is expected to demonstrate ability in all areas, but an analysis uf strengths 
may indicate potential. It is important to note that these characteristics can be evidenced in 
both positive and negative ways and either manifestation is an indicator of strength. Ex- 
amples of negative indicators have been enclosed in parenthesis. 

The classroom teacher who works daily with pupils is best qualified to make these observa- 
tions. Place an X on the line beside each statement which BEST describes this pupil. If the 
behavior has not been observed, leave the line blank. 

YES NO 

A. LEARNING 

• Demonstrates verbal proficiency in small group problem-solving 

tasks. 

• Has unusually advanced vocabulary for age or grade level. 

• Has verbal behavior characterized by "richness" of expression, 
imagery, elaboration, and fluency in any language. (Sometimes 

rambles on and on.) 

• Possesses a large storehouse of information about a variety of 

topics beyond the usual interests of age peers. 

• Has rapid insight into cause-effect relationships; tries to discover 
the how and why of things; asks many provocative questions; 
wants to know what makes things or people "tick." (Can be an 

annoyance in persisting to ask questions.) 

• Has a ready grasp of underlying principles; can quickly make val*d 
generalizations about events, pcopie or things. (Sometimes 

skeptical.) 

• Looks for similantici and differences. 

• Reads independently; does not avoid difficult material; may show 
a preference for biography, autobiography, encyclopedia, atlases, 

travel, folk talcs, poetry, science, history, and drama. 

• Tries to understand complicated material by separating it into its 
respective parts; reasons things out and sees logical and common 

sense answers. 

• Catches on quickly; retains and uses new ideas and information. 

• Has a facility for learning English if bilingual. 

• Is a keen and alert observer; usually "sees more" or "gets more" 

out of a story, Him, etc., than others. 

B. MOTIVATION 

• Evidences power of concentration. 

• Prefers to work independently with minimal direction from teach- 
ers. (Resists directions.) 

• Has tendency to organize people, things, and situations. (Resists 

opinions of others; wants own way.) 

• Is concerned with right and wrong, good and bad. (Makes deci- 
sions with little tolerance for shades of "grey.") 




• From materials prepared by Los Anceies Unified School Cstrict. 
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• Takes adirjntage of opportunities to leam and enjoys ch2"ange. 

• is self-critical and strives for perfection. (Sometimes critical of 
others and not self J 

• Often is self-assertive. (Can be stiMomly set in ideasJ 

• Requires little drill to grasp concepts; seeks other than routine 
tasks. (Needs to know reasons for activityJ 

• Becomes absorbed Md invohred In certain topics or problems. 

• Is petslsterit in task completion. (Sometimes unwilling to change 
tasksJ 

• Likes structure and order but not static procedures. (Is frustrated 
by lack of progressJ 

• Is mothrated sports, music, and concrete subjects. 

C. IIAOERSHIP 

• Accepts and carries responsibility; follows through with tasks and 
usualhr does them well 

• is self-confident with age peers; is usually well understood by 
them. {Cmi be self-assertive and dominant.) 

• Seems well liked by classmates and is looked upon z% a leader. 
(Needs peer approval and acceptance^ 

• Shows deveh)ping understanding in how to reUte to teachers and 
classmates. (Sometimes has a rebeHkNJs attitude.) 

• Tends to dominate ottiers and generally organizes and directs 
acthrities when involved in a group. 

• Adapts readily to new situations; is flexible in thought and actions 
and is not disturbed when normal routine is changed. 

• Seems to enjoy being with othe.' people; is sociable and prefers 
not to be alone. (Sometimes is a lonerj 

• Takes initiathre and shows independence of action. 

• Is a social leader on playground and off campus. 

D. CREATIVITY 

• Displays intelk>ctual playfulness; fantasizes; imagines; manipulates 
ideas by elaboration or modification. 

• Is a hi^ risk taker; is adventurous and speculative. (Has different 
criteria for success.) 

• Displays a keen sense of humor reflective of own cultural back- 
ground. 

• Is Indh/idualistic; does not fear being different. (Departs from peer 
norm in action and behavtorJ 

• Predicts from present information. 

• Displays a curiosity about many things; has many hobbies. 

• Generates a large number of ideas or solutions to problems and 
questkNis. 

• Responds emotionally to stories, events, and needs of others. 

• Shows ability in oral expression. 

• Demonstrates exceptional ability in written expression; creates 
stories, plays, etc 

• Is sensithfe to color, design, arrangement and other qualities 
showing artistic appreciation and understdnding. 

• Is sensithfe to melody, rhythm, form, tonal coloring, mood, and 
other qualities showing music appreciation. 

• Demonstrates exceptiortal ability in one of the fine arts (underline 
area of strength): dancing, painting/jirawing, sculpturing/ clay 
modeling, instrumental or vocal musij ^-^ing/drama. 
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YES NO 

• Demonstrates unusual ability In one of the practical arts (under- 
line area of strength): handiaafts. wood, metal, print, design, 

mechanics. 

• Demonstrates exceptional slull and ability in physical coordination 

acthfities. 

• Shows interest m unconventionai careers. 

• improvises with commonplace materials. 

L MMPTABILITY 

• Handles outside responsi)ilities and meets school demands. 

• Learns through experience and is flexible and resourceful in solv- 
ing day-to^ problems. 

• Deals effecthrely with deprivations, problems, frustrations, or ob- 

stacles caused by the complexities of living conditions. 

• Overcomes lack of er #ironmental structure and direction. (Needs 

emotional support and sympathetic attitudeJ 

• Displays high degree of social reasoning and/or behavior and 

shows ability to discriminate. 

• Uses limited resources to make meaningful products. 

• Displays maturity of judgment and reasoning beyond own age 

level. 

• Is knowledgeable about things of which others are unaware. 

• transfer learning from one situation to another. 
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AlP TEACHER RECOMMENDATION FORM* 



TEACHER 



GRADE 



SCHOOL 



Please list (in the space provided) students in your dass wtio demonstrate 
ttie behavior in tt>e extreme. 

1 . Uses complex vocabulary. 

2. Uses words and sentences well to explain ideas. 

3. Chooses poetic or artistic modes to express ideas. 

4. Gives novel solutions to problems. 

5. Reads unusual books. 

6. Seeks a variety of different approaches to problems. 

7. Explores "What if . . problems. 

8. Generalizes ideas from specific information. 



* Achievamant of IndMcJual Potential Program. Boston Pubbc School Dtatnct 111 
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9. Relates new ideas to previous ideas. 

10. Understands information quickly. 

1 1 . Projects ideas into future implications. 

12. Draws relations among many ideas. 

13. Completes tasks once begun. 

14. Not easily discouraged by a difficult task. 

1 5. Wants to know about many things. 

16. Works well independently. 

17. Perceives similarities among different ideas. 

18. Uses analogies or metaphors to explain ideas. 

19. Not satisfied with superfiaal answers. 
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20. Asks many intelligent questions (some may not be on topic under 
discussion). 



List any students you feel should be m the AlP Program. Include students 
who are not cited above as well as those who are. 



Note: Rather than having a rating 
for each student, the selection 
team includes those students 
whose names appear most often. 



Note. The form provides for teach- 
er nomination beyond the form 
itself. 
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AlP STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT FORM* 
Grades 6 and 7 



TEACHER SUBJECT- 



SCHOOL GRADE DATE, 

STUDENT 



Rate the students in your class according to the criteria below. A rating of 
"1" is low whereas "5" is high. Potential reflects the student's ability 
regardless of actual performance in class. Achievement reflects the stu- 
dent's actual performance (for example, the grade for the course). 



LOW HIGH 
EFFORT 1 2 3 4 5 

ACHIEVEMENT 1 2 3 4 5 
POTENTIAL 1 2 3 4 5 

TOTAL 



NOTE: Since this program focuses on a group of students for whom the 
regular program is inappropriate (e.g., the underachiever). potential is an 
important consideration in the identification process. A score of 15 qualifies 
a student for inclusion in this category. A score of 14 with 5 potential 
qualifies a student for a reconsideration interview. 



•From Achievement of Individual Potential Program. Boston PuWic School District III (with 
modifications) 
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Questionnaires and Inventories 

The following materials have been developed to obtain infbnnation 
firom a variety of sources, including parents, peers, and the candidate. 
They should, of course, be modified for each particular program and 
situation. 



Self 



Mf-Portralt* 

Self-expression has many forms and holds a significant place in each of 
our lives. We encourage you to ponder and share the exploration of your- 
self with us through a self-portrait. Rather than showing how you appear 
to others, express yourself as you feel yourself to be. Your self-po«1rait 
may be a symbol or image or any combination of line, shape, and color 
that stands for you. 

After you have completed ' jr self-portrait on a separate piece of paper, 
write a brief Interpretation of it in the space below. 



Th« "opanneM" of ihia 
ttak may laid to tome 
valuable Inalghia not 
obtainable elsewhere. 



* From Horizons Unlimited. Keene Stete Colteoe. Keene. N. H. 



Name _ 
Address 



Autobiographical Qutstlonnalre* 

Student Teacher 

. Age 



Telephone , 

Please approach the following questions from an autobiographical point- 
of-vlew. Skip any questions you prefer not to answer. All questionnaires 
will be completely confidential. 

1. What occupation do you have or do you envisage? For what reasons 
did you choose the work you are doing or planning? 

2. Have any particular cultural works held deep meaning for you (e.g.. 
books, films, music, theatre, painting, etc.) and how were you affected 
by them? 

3. How would you describe the quality of your relationships with other 
people. Including strong and weak points? How would these affect 
your participation in a living-learning situation with 40 r people 
for 4 weeks? 

4. What significance and value has friendship for you? 

5. What events, activities, and inner conditions hat^e given you the most 
satisfaction and joy? Which have made you suffer most? Which have 
had most meaning and significance for you? 

6. Are there any values and ideals w^ich you hold firmly as a result of 
your own experience? How do you express these in your life? How do 
you fail to express them? 

7. What Is your perception of education? How do you think you learn 
best? 

8. What Is your opinion about the present epoch in human history and 
consciousness? In what ways do yuu think we are making progress or 
losing ground? What do you see as tha major challenges facing man- 
kind today? 



ThtM qutitioni r»lat« 

ipaclflciliy to the phi- 
losophy of Horizons 
Liniimltad. Your qu«s- 
tlons should reflect 
your philosophy. 



* From Kohzons Unlimited. Keene Stste College. Keene. N. H. 
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Biographical Inventory' 



1. Academic Achievement 

How fast do you learn new material in school, compared with others 
your age? 

A. Much faster than most 

B. Just a little faster than most 

C. About the same as most 

D. Just a little slower than most 

2. Creativity 

How often do you read an advanced text to learn more about a subject 
of interest to you? 

A. Not very often 

B. About once or twice a month 

C. About once a week 

D. A few times a week 

E. Once a day or more 

3. Artistic Potential 

Do you like to practice to develop your talent or skill in a particular 
artistic or musical activity? 

A. Yes 

B. Sometimes 

C. No 

4. Leadership 

How much time do you spend in organized school activities (plays, 
band, student government, etc.)? 

A. Most of my spare time 

B. Quite a bit 

C. Some 

D. Very little 

E. None 

5. Vocational Maturity 

Do you know what kinds of education cr training are necessary for 
certain jobs? 

A. Have not really thought about this question. 

B. I know some of the kinds of schooling or training needud 

C. I know what kinds of education or training are needed V.p lobs 



6. Educational Orientation 

How long do you expect to go to school? 

A. Only until 1 can quit 

B. Until 1 graduate from high school 

C. Some schooling after high school 

D. Until i graduate from college 

E. Don't know 



* Sample Items from BlogrAphicat tnv9ntory. Fo.m U, Institute for Behavioral Resources in 
Creativity (IBRtC). Salt Lake City. Utah, 1976 



I'm considering. 
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Parent Questionnaire 



Parent QiMttlonnaIre* 
Examlnar Instructions 



1. Don't tell the parent this is a questionnaire to determine if the child 
will be called "gifted** and put in a special program It isn't! 

2. Some parents are more verbal than others. Some parents will go to 
great lengths to fill out a written questionnaire, others don*t I'lke to 
write anything and will respond Yes, No. Write down any anecdotes 
the parent re//s about the child, whether the story seems relevant or 
not. The more information we get, the better. 

Questioner assessment: Do you thinlc the parent gave information com* 
fortabty? 



Did it seem fo you that the parent overestimated or underestimated the 
child's abilities? 



This questionnaire Some parents fear the 

couid be used by any school setting and this 



*By Mtffot Nicholas Parrot for the Bucksport/Oriand Gifted Task Force. June 1978. 



teacher to help in- 
struction — an Important 
potnt. 



shouid be taken into 
account when reading 
reports. Lack of re- 
Sfjonse from parent 
does not indicate lack 
of ability. 
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Parent Qtiestionnairt 

We are trying to find out your child's special strengths. 
Please be as accurate as possible — do not overestimate 
or underestimate. Any personal stories that you wish to 
share with us wiii help us *o better understand your 
child. There is a space after most questions for your 
remarks. If you want extra paper, or if you would rather 
tell a story than write it, please let the questioner know. 
You may also want to give the questioner a sample of 
your child's art work or a story he/she has made up. 

Child's name: 

Parent(s): 

Address: 

School or preschool program if any: 
Child's birthdate: 

What sports or dance experience has your child had, 
formally or informally (such as family games, swimming 
lessons, etc.)? 



Note lack of reference 
to epecial program or 
"gifted" ability. 



Note use of "fill-in" 
responses when appro- 
priate. 



How does the child compare with other children of the 
same age in physical activities? 



At what physical activities is he/she especially good or 
especially slow? 



Does the child have any physical handicaps that you 
know of or suspect? 



At what age did your child learn to do these things: 



Cut out pictures with 

scissors. 
Color within the lines. 
Tie shoes. 

Print alphabet letters. 
Print name or other 

words- 
Write out or copy 

stories/ poems. 



Age 



Do t Know 
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Does your child excel at art? What kind? 



Does your child play a musical Instrument? What? 



Ho^ often does the child use materials like clay or 
playdough, crayons, paper, paints, paste, etc., at home? 



When did your child start doing these things: 



Name alphat)et letters 

(In hooks, on signs). 
Read/spell own name. 
Read individual word(s). 
Read simple books 

(like Hop on Pop), 
Read harder books 

(by him/herself). 
Count to 20. 

Do addition (subtraction) 

in head (or wii.i objects 

or on fingers). 
Telt time. 
Count money. 
Remember phone number. 

Does the child understand ideas that seem too com- 
plicated for a young child? Like what? 



Does he/she use big words or talk in long sentences? 



Does the child have an unusually long attention span, 
or does he/she spend a long time doing any one 
activity, especially a favorite one? 



Age 



Not Yet 



Don't Know 
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Does he/she have a special sense of fairness, of 
justice? 



Does he/she have an unusually good menfK>ry? 



Are there any intellectual or school-type activities at 
which your child is better than most? What? 



Does this child have any known or svspecfed mental or 
perceptual handicaps? Describe: 



(Creativity) 

Does the child make up stories, songs, or poems? Are 
they unusual? 



Does the child act out stories or plays with his/her 
body or with puppets or toys? with other children? 
Describe: 



Does your child come up with unusual excuses for not 
doing things? 



Does he/she have a vivid imagination? Explain: 
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(Leadership) 

How does the child get along with these people: 



MWVVMDn 


Vtty W»M 


Normal— O.K. 


Not Woll 


Kids of his/her age 








Adults 








Older children 








Younger children 








Large groups 








Small groups 
(2<-4 Icids) 









When playing games or getting into mischief, is this 
child often the leader? 



Does he/she prsfer to play alone , or in small 

groups , or the more the better 7 

Has he/she ever been with a group of kids regularly 
(like nursery school, church group, etc.)? Describe: 



How did she/he like it? 



(Family/general) 

What are the child's favorite activities? 



What are the family's favjrite activities? 



Every parent sees special things about his/her child 
that other people miss. Describe your child: 



ERIC 
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AlP PARENT INVENTORY FORM* 



Dear Parent: 

As part of the identification procedure for the AlP Program for gifted/talent- 
ed children, we will include information atXHJt the student's work outside 
school. Please help us by completing the following checklist as it applies to 
your child. Indk^ate the nrK>st appropriate column beside each statement, 
cmng an example whenever possible. Please return to the school office by 
. Thank you for your cooperation. 



Student's Name Grade 





Never 


Seldom 


Some- 
times 


Often 


Very 
often 


1. Pursues an interest or hobby 
intensely. 

EXAMPLE: 

2. Works well with others. 
EXAMPLE: 

3. Leads other children in games or 
other activities. 

EXAMPLE: 

4. Reads on own. 
EXAMPLE: 

5. Talks about ideas from different 
sources such as books. TV, films. 
EXAMPLE: 













•Achievemert o» Indmdual Potential Program. Boston PuWtc School Diatnct III. 
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Never 



Seldom 



Scxne- 
times 



Often 



Very 
often 



e.Sets high starxlards for own work 
at home or in school. 
EXAMPLE: 



7. Shows interest in art, music, pho- 
tography, drama, etc. 
EXAMPLE: 



8. Expresses ideas and opinions well. 
EXAMPLE: 



9. Participates in adutt discussions. 
EXAMPLE: 



10. Knows a great deal about many 
things. 
EXAMPLE: 



COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS BY CHECKING AS MANY 
ANSWERS AS ARE APPROPRIATE. 

11. What type of activities preferred: 

.reading organized group 



writing 

TV 

_alone 

EXAMPLES: 



.drawing 
__with friends 
other (explain: 



JaiTiily activities 
.sports 

.school activities 
) 



12. Participates in creative activities: 



.art 



writing 

__story telling 



.dance 
4)hotography 
.other (explain: 



music 
brming 



erJc 
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EXAMPLES: 



13. Reading Preference: 

fiomififi library books magazines 

__paperbacks ^_newspapers how-to books 



^_olher (explain: ) 

EXAMPLES: 

14.C0MMENTS: 



Name of Parent or Guardian Date 



NOTE: The selecbon team reviews the parent inventories and includes 
those students whose behaviors and interests seem most appropriate for 
the program. The examples are very important in this process. 



ERIC 
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Peer Refctnd Fonn* 



Your Name Person Being Referred 

Date Grade 

Answer the following questions as candidly and accurately as possible. 
Feel free to use the back of this sheet or an additional sheet if necessary. 



1. In what capacity do you know the person you are referring? How long 
have you known him/her? 



2. What things about this person led you to think he/she would be a 
candidate for Project Discovery? 



3. Do you see this person as someone who can work independently on 
something or some project? If left on his/her own, could this person 
be expeCidd to complete his/her work? 



4. In what way is this person creative? For example, could the student 
interest people around hirr/her with an original story? Could he/she 

^ be bored? Could the person be relied on to come up with something 
unique and unusual in school or outside of schoo*? A "yes" answer 
to any of these questions or many others could suggest the person be 
creative. 



5. Is this person organized In his/her work or recreation? Some ques- 
tions you might ask yourself are: Would 1 benefit in planning my own 
project with this person's help? If I gave this student something 
he/she was capable of doing, would he/she get the job done? 



Thi» lt»m m«y b« mn 

M too much work. 



Th*r8 art • lot of 
quattion* In thit on« 
lt*m. Could tome b« 
a checklist or "fill in 
tha blank"? 



* From Project Diacovary. Oak Hill High School, Watat. Mama. 
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Peer Nomination Form 



Pttr M^fitificatlon— Crtativity— ElMiitntaty* 



Pretend our class found a puppy on the playground. 

A. Which three students would be most likely to think up lots of 
names for the puppy? 

1 2 3 

Which three would make up the most unusual names? 

1 2 3 



Which three would think of names no one eise would think oit 
1 2 3 



Which three probabiy would come up with the name we would 
finally decide on? 

1 2 3 

Which ^hree students would be most likely to write a story about 
the puppy? 

1 2 3 

Which three students, would probably think up diffBrent ways to 
teach tne puppy a tr ek? 

1 2 3 

if we dosign a collar for our puppy, which three students would 
probably coira up with the mosf designs for a collar? 

1 2 3 

the fanciest roller? 

1 2 3 

the most unusual collar? 

1 2 3 



E. Which three students would make the most suggestions of what 
could be done with the puppy? 

1 2 3 

F. Which three would give the teacher the most reasons for allowing 
the dog to come into the classroom? 

1 2 3 



*From Jdiss for Idinttfic^tum of Gifud Cbildrtn m thf Art0 of Crtatmsy. Franklin County 
Rcpon 7, Afet Senrke Goiter for Edjci^on of Gifted Children, M&Hon. Illinois. 
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PMr MmtHicatioii—Craatlvlty— Secondary 



Think about the students in our class. Answer the following questions as 
completety as possible. 

Which three students are the most curious about many things? 

1 2 3 

have the most ideas and solutions to problems? 

1. — 2 3. . 

don't seem to care what others thinl( about what they say? 

1 2. . 3 

like to take chances? 

1 2 3. - 



have the most fun imagining about situations and things? 

1. — 2. 3 

are most sensitive to the feelings and concerns of others? 

1 2. 3 

have the best sense of humor? 

1 2 



are aware of and enjoy beautiful things? 

1 2 

are not concerned with details? 

1 2 



.3. 
3.. 
3. 



do not care if others think of them as being different? 

1.. 2. — 3.-, 

are real individuals? 

1 2 



are apt to question authority? 
1 2. — 



.3. 
3. 



Thite Qimes arc re- 
quened to overcome 
ttndenqr to put only 
"bcft fneod." The 



; li not to impor- 
um as the Dumber of 



tuna « Mudem n meo- 
tioQcd bj peen. 



* fffntfflGHtlon of Qltfd Chlldfft In th9 ArM of CroatMty, Franklin 

County RogJon 7, Ami Sorvic* Conltr (or Educators of Qiftad Chlldmn. Marlon, llllnoia. 
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RccommcDdation Form* 



Recommendation for 



(Name of Applicant) 



Horizons Unlimited is a summer program for gifted adolescents and 
teachers. We are looking for young people who show extraordinary learn- 
ing ability and/or high creative potential in the areas of: intellectual ability 
and academic aptitude, the visual and performing arts, problem solving, 
leadership and social relationships, craftsmanship (woodwork, m^talwork, 
etc.). They may also have a high degree of Insight into themselves and 
others. We would like you to give us information about this candidate 
that we cannot get elsewhere. What do you see in this person? 



Recommended by Date 



(Signature) 



(Addraaa) 



Relationship to Applicant 



(pear, teacher, counaelor, etc.) 



Note the deacriptlon of 
the prooram It will 
help the writer to high- 
light particular activl- 
tiea and achievementa 



* From Horizona Unlimited, Keene State College, Keerte, N. H. 
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Referral Form 



Teachtr-CoRifflunlty MemlHir Rtferral Form* 

NAME POSITION IN COMMUNITY/SCHOOL 

STUDENT BEING REFERRED 



DATE OF REFERRAL 



Answer the following questions as candidly and accurately as possible. 
Feel free to use the back of this shoet If necessary. 

1. In what capacity have you known the student? Describe fully your 
relationship with him/her. For how long have you known the student? 

>>2. What characteristics of the student led you to recommend him/her for 
Project Discovery? 

3. Cite examples of the student's ability to work independently in your 
contact with him/her. Be specific as to nature and difficulty of such 
independently offered or assigned work. 

4. Cite examples of the student's ability to think creative*' to be 
creative which might suggest a gifted or talented potentif' 

5. Cite examples of the student's ability to be organized in nivher 
thinking or work production. 

•-6. Cite examples of the student's commitment to long-term projects or 
concepts. Is he/she consistent in such commitment? If so. how is 
such consistAncy demonstrated? 

7. In yr*<r opinion how is, or how has the st'jdent a potential to be, an 
asset \j your school/community? 

Please complete the following checklist by circling the number whic 
best represents the way you view the student. Give an accurate estima.tf 
of the student's makeup. Low scores in some areas may not be negative 
considering the overall picture you have given of the student. 



WOR'<55 WELL IN A GROUP 


(low) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(high) 


INC .riVENESS 


(low) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(high) 


AMBITION 


(low) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(high) 


LEADERSHIP 


(low) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(high) 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


(low) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(high) 


ABILITY TO CONCEPTUALIZE 


(low) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(high) 



Somt of th)t form 
could htvt been "fill 
in the blank" to sepa- 
rete different ktnda of 
Information. 



Some indication of the 
characteriatics perti« 
nent to thia program 
v'ould help. 



Sometimes items con* 
tain too many ques- 
tions. 



Note ^he reminders of 
which number la high 
and which ia low. 



* From Project Diacovery. Oak Hill High School. Walea. Maine. 
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Student Application Form* 



Name Birth Date 

Lttt First Middit Dt/Mo/Yr 

Home Address Telephone 

School Address Telephone 

Sex Male Female Social Security Number 

Present Grade Level 9th 10th 11th — 1?t , 

Parents' Name 

Parents' Address Telephone 

If not living with your parents, give name and address of person with 
whom you live: 



Parents' Work Address(es) 

Telephone 

In Case of Emergency, contact: 

Telephone 

School Subjects of Major Interest 

Interests Outside of School 



Future Plans Beyond High School 



The following information is necessary to complete your Horizons ap- 
plication: 

1. Questionnaire (enclosed) 

2. High Schoot transcript (Have your school mall It directly to 
Horizons Unlimited. Keene State College, Keene. N.H. (}?431) 

3. Three written recommendations--one from a peer, two front 
teachers, counselors, clergy or other Interested adults (non- 
relatives). Recommendation forms are enclosed. 

4. Self-portrait (instructions are enclosed) 

5. Registration fee of $20.00. This is part of the total program cost 
and will be refunded only if you are not selected for the program. 



It la ■ good Idaa to list 
tlie nactttary forma aa 
a h»!p to tha applicant. 
A chackliat could ba 
mada. 



* From Horlzona Unlimltad, Keana State Collega, Keena, N H. 
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Creativity Measures 

Hic following arc cxccipts from aeativity tests and questionnaires to 
help teachers identify creatively gifted and talented individuals. 



Talent Survey Form* 



You have talents. Your friends, parents or teachers know about some of 
them. Some only you know. Please list t)elow what you feel to be your 
talents. Put a check mark by those talents other people know about In 
the column so narked. Also put a check next to the talent only you know 
about in the column marked "No One Else Knows About It." 



NAME: 



TALENT I KNOW I HAVE 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. , 

11. , 

12. - 



OTHER PEOPLE 
KNOW 
ABOUT IT 



NO ONE ELSE 
KNOWS 
ABOUT IT 



"T«l«nt" might h«v« 
batn defined • little 
more, perhaps with an 
example. 



The last column alerta 
the atudant to the ep- 
plicabihty of talenta 
outaide achool. 



" From Greece Central School District. Greece. N Y. 
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In-Class Identification Strategies 

E. Paul Torrance has described several activities to help determine an 
individual's creative ability. Examples of these aaivities follow.* 

ASK-ANOGUESS 

One of the clearest and most straightforward models of the creative 
thinking process is found in the Ask-and-Guess Test, of which there are 
several different forms. In all forms, subjects are shown a picture and given 
the following series of instructions: 

Asking Questions 

The next three tasks will give you a chance to see how good you are at 
asking questions to find out things that you do not know and in making 
guesses about possible causes and consequences of events. Look at 
the picture. What is happening? What can you tell for sure? What do 
you need to know to understand what is happening, what caused it to 
happen, and what will be the result? 

Young children are asked to dictate their responses to an adult and 
older children and adults are asked to write theirs. In the written version, 
the following instructions are given for the first of the three tasks: 

On this page, write out all of the questions you can think of about the 
picture or \he page before this one. Ask all of the questions you would 
need to asi( to know for sure what is happening. Do not ask questions 
that can be answered just by looking at the drawing. 

The reader who would like to test himself can get a sheet of paper and 
respond to the foregoing instructions with the stimulus picture. Figure 1. 
The time limit for the regular test is five minutes but for this demonstrator 
form it is three minutes. At the end of this article there is a list of the 
common responses carrying a score of zero. 

Guessing Causes 

After five minutes, subjects are given the following instructions for the 
second task (Guessing Causes): 

In the spaces below, list as many possible causes as you can of the 
action shown in the picture. You may use things that might have 
happened just t)6foro the event in the picture or something that 
happened a long time ago and made the event happen. Make as many 
guesses as you can. Do not be afraid to guess. 



^Excerpted from "Eampks and Ratiooiles of Test Tasb for Assessing Creative Abilities" by E. 
Paul Tofiiocc in Joitf^ of Cf$athe Belxmor 2, no. 3 (1986). 




Figure 1 



Guessing Consequences 

After another five minutes the following instructions are given fc the 
third task (Guessing Consequences): 

In the spaces beiow. list as many possibilities as you can of what might 
happen as a result of what is taking place in the picture. You may use 
things that might happen right afterv'vds or things that might happen as 
a result long afterwards in the future. Make as many guesses as you 
can. Do not l>e afraid to guess. 

The first task is designed to reveal the subject's ability to sense what he 
cannot find out from looking at the picture and to ask questk>ns that will 
enable him to fill in the gaps in his knowledge. The second and third tasks 
are designed to reveal the subject's ability to formulate hypotheses 
concerning cause and effect. The number of relevant responses produced 
by a subject yields a measure of ideational fluency. The number of shifts in 
thinking or number of different categories of questions, causes, or conse- 
quences gives one measure of flexibility. The statistk:al infrequency of 
these questions, causes, or consequences or the extent to which the 
response represents a mental leap or departure from the obvious and 
commonplace gives one measure of originality. The detail and specificity 
incorporated into the questions and hypotheses provide one measure of 
ability to elaborate. 

In another task. sut)tects are asked to produce unusual or provocative 
questions atxHJt common ot)jects such as ice. grass, apples, or mountains. 
Subjects are encouraged to ask questions that lead to a variety of different 
answers and that might arouse interest and curiosity in others concerning 
the object. 
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PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT TASK 



The Product Improvement Task calls for the production of clever, 
interesting and unusual ways of changing a toy stuffed animal (for 
example, a toy dog like the one in Figure 2) so that it will be more 
interesting and more fun for children to play with. If you would like to test 
yourself and see what kind of thinking is involved, try to think of ways of 
improving the stuffed toy dog. Limit yourself to two and one-half minutes. 
(In the actual test, ten minutes is allowed for this task.) 

You will find a list of the commonplace or zero originality responses 
listed at the end of this article. 




Figure 2 

UNUSUAL USES TASK 

The Unusual Uses Task calls for interesting and unusual uses of 
common objects r'jch as junk autos. To understand the kind of thinking 
that is involved, the reader might spend two and one-half minutes trying to 
see how many unusual uses of junk autos he can produce. At the end of 
the article is a list of the common, unoriginal responses that are scored 
zero for origirtality. 

"JUST SUPPOSE" 

The Just Suppose task presents the subject with an improbable situation 
and asks him to think of all of the things that might occur if that 
improbability really happened. In other words, the subject must "pretend" 
that it has happened in order to think of its possible consequences. For 
example, "Just suppose it was raining and all the drops stood still in the 
air and wouldn't move— and they were solid." Each **Just Suppose * is 
accompanied by an interesting drawing depicting the improbat)le situation. 
The reader might try this one. als«i, limiting himself to two and one-half 
minutes. Again some common, unoriginal responses are listed at the end 
of this article. 
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IMAGINATIVE STORIES 

The Imaginative Stories Test calls for writing imaginative stories atx)ut 
animals and people having some divergent characteristic. Subjects are 
asked to select one from a set cf ten titles such as: 

The Rying Monkey 

The Lion That Won1 Roar 

The Man Who Cries 

The Woman Who Can But Won't Talk 



SOUNDS AND IMAGES 

The Sounds and Images Test asks the subject to produce imaginative 
and original images suggested by each of a series of four sound effects, 
ranging from a familiar and well-organized sound effect to one consisting 
of six rather strange and relatively unrelated sounds. The four-second 
series is presented three times, and each time the subject is asked to 
stretch his imagination further. 



MOTHER GOOSE 

My newest preschool battery consists of five problems based on the 
worid-famous Mother Goose rhymes. The four- and five-year-old children 
are supplied with booklets containing drawings of the five si*jations and 
encouraged to color them while they discuss the problems with the 
examiner. The children's booklets are used only to make the children 
psychdogrcally comfortable and are retained by them. An examiner's 
booklet contains a set of standardized encouraging questions to be used 
to help the child stretch his thinking. The following is an example of a 
problem the reader might experiment with, using a time limit of two and 
one-half minutes: 

If Boy Blue lost his horn, what are all of the ways that he might use to 
get the cows out of the corn? 

Each of the tasks is based on a rationale developed from some 
researcfi finding concerning the nature of the creative process, the creative 
personality, or the conditions necessary for creative achievement. The 
tasks are designed to involve as many different aspects of verbal creative 
functioning as possible. Most of the tasks are evaluated for fluency 
(number of different relevant ideas), flexibility (number of shifts in thinking 
or different categories of response), originality (number of statistk^ally 
infrequent responses that show creative intellectual energy), and elabora- 
tton (number of different ideas used in working out the details of an idea 
These are not factorially pure measures and there is some overlap among 
them, but it has been found that each makes a useful contribution to an 
understanding of a child's thinking. 
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FIGURAL BATTERY 

Although a variety of figural test tasks have been developed, the 
standardized batteries consist of three tasks, each designed to tap a 
somewhat different aspect of creative functioning. 



Ptoture Constructk>n 

The Picture Construction Test is accompanied by the following 
instructions: 

At the bottom of this page is a piece of colored paper in the form of a 
curved shape. Think of a pfcture of an cto^ecX in which this form would 
be an important part. Then lift up the piece of colored paper and stk:k it 
wherever you want it on the next page, just like you would a postage 
stamp. Then add lines with pencil or crayon to make your picture. 

Try to think of a pteture that no one else will think of. Keep adding 
new ideas to your first idea to make it tell as interesting and as exciting 
a story as you can. 

When you have completed your picture, think up a name or title for it 
and write it at the bottom of the page in the space provided. Make your 
title as dever and unusual as possible. Use it to help tell your story. 

This as well as the other two figural tasks, can ue administered at all 
educatk)nal levels frum kindergarten to graduate school and to various 
occupational groups. It is a task to whk::h kindergartners can respond in 
groups and one which provides sufficient encouragement to regression to 
be useful with graduate students and other adults. In each battery a 
different shape (such as a tear drop or jelly bean) is used as the stimulus 
object. 



Figure Completion 

The stimulus material for the Figure Completion Test consists of ten 
incomplete figures and is accompanied by the following instructions: 

By adding lines to figures on this and the next page, you can sketch 
some interesting objects or pictures. Again, try to think of some picture 
or object that no one else will think of. Try to make it tell as complete 
and as interesting a story as you can by adding to and building up your 
first idea. Make up a title for each of your drawings and write it at the 
bolom of each block next to the number of the figure. 

The reader might test himself with the two figures shown in Figure 3 and 
then turn to the end of the article to see if he is able to get away from the 
common, obvious, unoriginal ideas. 

128 
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Figure 3 



Repeated Closed Rgures 

The Repeated Closed Figures Test consists of two or three pages of 
dosed figures such as triangles. The instructions for this version of the test 
are as follows: 

In ten minutes see how many objects or pictures you can make from the 
triangles — The triangles should be the main part of whatever you 
make. With pencil or crayon add lines to the triangles to complete your 
picture. You can place mari^s inside them, on them, and outside them— 
whatever you want to do in order to make your picture. Try to think of 
things that no one else will think of. Make as many different pk:tures or 
ot)jects as you can and put as many ideas as you can in each one. 
Make them tell as complete and as interesting a story as you can. 

As with the other two figural tests, ten minutes is allowed for this task, 
but in the demonstrator version only two and one-half minutes is given. 
The common, unoriginal responses are listed at the end of this article. . . . 

List of Common, Unoriginal Responses to Demonstrator Form (zero credit 
for L^riginality) 

1. AskOuestbns 

How can it run connected only to wooden drawers? 

Why is it plugged into chest/table? 

Why is the fan blowing? 

Why is il on the chest of drawers? 

Who is he (man)? 

Is he a teacher? 



Whom is he speaking/talking to? 
What is he pointing ar? 
What is he talking about? 
Why is he pointing to the fan? 
What^vhat kind of machine is it? 
What are the levers/tMJttons. etc.? 
What do the lines represent? 
What is in the drawers? 

2. Product Improvement (Toy Dog) 
Bark, make it 

Bell, add on neck, feet, etc. 
Bow, add 

Cotor, add or change 
Cuddly, make it 
Ears, t)igger, tonger 

Eyes, t)igger, move, wink, sparkle, glow, etc. 
Face, give expression, personality 
Ruffy. more like real fur 
Fuzzy, make 

Larger, longer, taller, etc.; legs longer 

Mouth, bigger 

Movable parts at joints 

Music box inside 

Noise, have him make 

Nose, bigger 

Paws, add. make bigger, etc. 
Realistic, make 

Ribbon, add brighter color, bigger bow. etc. 

Smile, make 

Softer 

Tail, curl up, make longer 
Tongue, longer 

3. Unusual Uses (Junk Autos) 

Art. abstract, modern sculpture, pop art 
Autos, make one from several 
Autos, play on playground 
Chairs 

Demolition derby 

Demonstration, warning for drivers 

Educational uses, rc build to learn, give to teenagers to learn atx)ut cars 

Rower planter 

Playground, pretend cars 

Racing 

Repair to sell 

Scrap iron, metal, etc. 
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Spare parts, see for use on other cars 

Swing, tires used for 

Tension reducer, smash with hammer 

Tires, recap and sell 

Toy on playground 

4 Just Suppose (Rain Still and Solid) 
No water 

No grass, no leaves on trees, no flowers, no plant life 

People would be bumping into them 

Earth would be parched 

No fish to catch 

Sunshiny, no clouds in sky 

No traveling 

Airplanes could not fly 

Couldn't take a bath 

No boating, swimming, etc. 

No floods 

No need for raincoats 
Animals would die 
No rivers, creeks, etc. 

5. Incomplete Figures 

Figure 3 Jeft: 
Abstract figure 
Bird(s) 

Human (man, woman, child) 

Figures, right: 

Abstract figure 

Horse head or horse booy 

House 

Kite 

6, Repeated Triangles 

Amorphous, indistinct figure 
Cottage, house, etc. 
Design 
Human face 

Human figure (man, woman child) 

Star (six-point) 

Tent, tepee 

Tree 

Triangle 
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Teacher Evaluations of Creativity* 

Teachtr 

School Date 



1. Which children in your class are the most fluent in the production of ideas? 
These are children who seem to be "just running over with ideas." though 
not always the most talkative. Some of their ideas may not be of high quality. 



1 

2. 

3 

4. . 

5 

Which are the least fluent? 
1 

2. - 

3. . 

4. . 

5 



2. Which children in your class are the most flexible in their thinking and in the 
production of ideas? When one plan or procedure fails, they come up 
immediately with a different approach. They employ a variety of strategies or 
approaches in solving problems. They readily abandon unproductive 
approaches although they do not abandon the goal: they simply find some 
other way of achieving the goal. 



1 ■ 

2 

3. 

4 - 

5 - 

Which are the least flexible? 

1 

2. - 

3 

4 

5 



• Reproduced from 7orr$nc§ 7t*l« of Criif/v« Thinking. Norm$— Technical ManuBt by E. Piul 
Tomnc* (Uxington. Matt : PtnonntI PrtM. 1974). 
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3. Which children in your class are the most original in their thinking? They 
are able to get away from the obvious and the commonplace and break 
away from the beaten path. They see relationships and think of ideas and 
solutions which are different from others in the class and from the textbook. 
Many, though not all, of their ideas prove to be useful. Some of their ideas 
are quite surprising, though true. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

Which are the least original? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. Which children in your class are the best in elaborating ideas? They are 
able to take an idea or a task and spell out the detail. They can take a 
simple idea and "embroider** it or make !t fancy and attractive. Their draw- 
ings are very detailed and they at able to develop very detailed or thorough 
plans for projects. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Which are least able to elaborate? 

1 

2 . 

3 

4 , 

5 



Sources of Instruments 

This compilation of test instnimcnts is intended to provide a general 
overview of the variety of tests available for identification of students. 
We do not mean to imply that these are the only tests available, nor 
that they are necessarily the best. These instruments should be consid- 
ered in light of the individual school's goals, program, and resources. 
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A UST OF REPRESENTATTVE TESTS FOR THE SIX U.S.O.E. TALENT AREAS 



U.S.OX Taltit Ana Am h Ctiiral litillictui Akility 













miYirTIP' 


Titit If iMtnmeiit 


Agelaagi 


Sctrta 


Tint 


Pobliilier' 


Ret 


mDnflDUM. TESTS 












Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 


2V4.18 years 


Mental Age. 
Deviation I.Q. 


10-15 min. 


American Guidance 
Service 


7:417 


frofressive Matrices (Raven) 


5 years and 
over 


Percentiles 


60 min. 


Psychological 
Corporation 


7:376 


Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) 


2 weeks and 
over 


Mental Age, I.Q. 


30 min. 


Slosson Educational 
Publications 
Dublin. N.H. 
03444 


7:424 


Stanford Binet lntelli|ence Scale 


2*18 years 


Mental Age, t.Q. 


30-90 min. 


Houghton-Mifflin 
Company 


7:425 


Wtchsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 


16^4 years 


VertMllQ. 
Performance 1 Q. 
Full Scale l.a 


60-90 min. 


Psychological 
Corporation 


7:429 


Mdisler Intelligence Scale for Children— 


6-16 years 


Verbal I.Q. 


60-90 min. 


Psychological 


7:431 


fltavlstd WISO 




Performance I.Q. 
Full Scale I.Q. 




Corporation 




Wadisier Primary and Preschool Scale of 


4^v^ years 


Verbal I.Q. 


60-90 min. 


Psychological 


7:434 


Intelligence (WPPSI) 




Performance I.Q. 
Full Scale l.a 




Corporation 





•« list of tht tMt publlshtra followt. 

'im nrftrMct l« th« MMM M hw wiw u T«rtMks vehim* md Mtry MMnbir for tht Moot rtvim of tht ttot Hitid. TIP rtftra to Tiita la PrM II. It It ric- 
•MMndtd Out MMT and TIP cItttloM bo ri«lt«Md bofdrt mi iMtnimoM It utod. 



SOURCE: "hkntifbuioa tod ETduatiooPraceduia for Gifted and Tal^ Gifted CbiU Qamterlj 2}, no. 2 (Summef 

1979):313-1<. 
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Tluf If lUVIMOIt 


Age Range 


Scores 


Time 


Publisher 


MMYorTiP 
Ref. 


OIOUP TESTS 












Califbmla Tests of Mental Maturity 
1963Revis^' (CTMM) 


4-16 




on mm 

7U mm. 


uaiiTornia lest 
Bureau 


7:338 


Lorge-Thomdi. j Intelligence Tests 


K12 


Vffrhal 3fiH Nnnworhal 
YCitidi diNj nunwiuai 




Houghton'Mifilin 


7:360 






Oevi«tior 1.0. 


35 min. 


Cor*" ' 






Age, grade, percentiles 


4.12th = 
90 min. 






Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 


K16 


Deviation I.Q. 


30 min. 


Harcourt, Brace 


7 370 






Percentiles & Stanines 




CI TlUI iU 


Short Form of Academic Aptitude 


1.5 12 


VertuI and Nonverbal 


30-45 min. 


CTB/ McGraw-Hill 


7.387 






Total 




Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 
10036 



INDIVIDUAL TESTS 

6ete^MacG^^^tie Reading Tests 



Key Math Tests 

Metropolitan feadiness Tests 

Peabody individual Achievement Test (PIAD 



U.S.3.L Area II. Specific Academic Aptitude 



K-12 

K.7 

Kl 
K-12 



Vocabulary- 
comprehension 

15 scores involving 
content, operations 
appliCc'tions 

7 or 8 scores 

6 scores—math, 
reading comp., 
spelling, gen. info, 
total 



120 min. 
(8 sub- 
tests) 

30 mm. 



75 min. 
30-40 min. 



Teachers College 
Pre*. 

Ameitcan Guidance 
Service 

Harcourt, Brace 

& World 
American Guidance 

Service 
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Titliof iMtnment 


Age Range 


Scans 


Time 


Publisher 


MMYerTIP 
Ref. 


Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 


K-12 


6 scores— letter and 


45 mm. 


American Guidance 


1656 






word ident., word 




Service 


(TIP) 






attach, word comp., 












pas ^9ge comp. total 








GROUP TESTS 












kma Tests of Basic Skills 


3-9 


Grade Equivs., 


279 mm. 


Science Research 


6:13 






Percentiles and 


(4 sessions) 


Associates 








others 








Metropolitan Achievement Test 


M2 


Grade Equivs., 


227-316 min. 


Harcourt, Brace 


7:14 






Percentiles and 


(in sessions) 


& World 








others 








Stquentlal Tests of Educational Progress 


4-14 


Grade Equivs., 


240 min. 


Educational Testing 


625 


(STEP) 




Percentiles and 


(3 sessions) 


Service 








others 




((k>operative Test 












Division) 




Stanford Achievement Test 


M2 


Grade Equivs., 


303 min. 


Harcourt, Brace 


7.25 






Percentiles and 


(in sessions) 


& World 








others 








TEACHER SCREENINa DEVICES 












Cupertino School District, Extended 


K-12 


Weighted scores In 


Not indi- 


Programs for 




Uiming Program: Screening and 




cognitive & non- 


cated. 


Gifted Students 




Nomination Form 




cognitive areas. 




Educational Improve- 












ment Center 
























Road-^x 426 












Pitman, N.J. 0^71 
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iiuv VI immwin 










MMYorTIP 


Age Raige 


Scares 


Tine 


Pabllsher 


Ref. 


MulthOimensional Screening Device (MDSD) 


27 


Numerical rating in 10 
talent areas. 
Appropriate for 
Disadvantaged. 


2<3 hrs. 
whole class 


Hella Kranz 

Fairfax County Public 

Schools 
10700 Page Ave. 
Fairfax, Va. 2r330 




Reservoir Model fcr Identification of the 


K-12 


A general screening 


Not indi* 


Gowan, J. C. ''How to 




Gifted and Talented 




process. 


cated. 


Identify Students 
for a Gifted Child 
Program." Gifted 
ClilM QMrttriy, XIX, 

(3), 1975, 260-263. 




Scales for Rating the Behavioral 


K-12 


Numerical rating in 10 


Not indi- 


Joseph Renzulh 




ChiTMteristics of Superior Students 




talent areas. 


cated. 


Creative Learning Press 
P.O. Box 320 

Mansfield Center, Ct. 06250 





mOiVIOUAL TESTS 

Creativity Tests for Children (CTC) 

Remote Associates Test (RAT) 
Torrance Test* of Creative Thinking 



U.S.O.L Area III: Crutive or Productive TkiRiiing 



46 

9-16, and 
adults 

K-Grad. 
School 



10 tests— measures Guilford's divergent 

production abilities. 
Measures ability to think 40-45 min. 

creathrely 
Verbal & Pictorial scores VerbaU. 
in fluency, flexibility, 60 min. 
originality, & elabora- Nonverbal^ 
tion 45 min. 

(can be gWen 
without time 
constraints) 



Sheridan Psychological 

Services 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 

Personnel Press 

191 Sprint St. 
Lexington, ass. 02173 



554 

aip) 

7:445 
7-448 
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TMttfiiistnNMit 


iff Mmmtm 


Sciras 




rWIISIIf r 


MMYtrTIP 

Htl. 


amp TESTS 












MpMiographical Inventofy 


9-12 


Creativity; Academic 


9M20 min. 


Prediction Press 


7:975 






performance in 




P.O. Box 298 








College. 




Greensboro, N.C. 












27402 




TbtMjectivt Check List 


9-16. and 


24 scores related to 


15-20 min. 


Consulting Psycho- 


7:33 




adults 


creativity 




logists Press, Inc. 





wonniKML TEsn 

Pinonat Interview Techniques 



U.S.O.E. Area IV: Leaitrsftip Ability 



TESTS 

Liadirehip scale of the Mult) dimensional 

Scratfiing Device 
Ltadefship scale of the Scales for lii:.:.^ 

the Behavioral Characteristics of 

Superior Students 



9-12 



REFER TO SPECIFIC ACADEMIC APTITUDE SECTION. 
P7ER TO SPECIFIC ACADEMIC APTITUDE SECTION. 



Research and Guidance 

laboratory 
Ujiversity of Wisconsin 
Madison. Wisconsin 
Eiucational Science I BIdg. 
1025 W. Johnson Street 
lladison, Wisconsin 
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Am V: VIsial mi Parfmiif Aits 



THittfltttnNMirt 










HMYerTIP 


AieRaige 


Scares 


Vm 


PibKsker 


Ref. 


MiraUM. TESTS 












Mittic: Seishore Musure of Musicat 


4-16 


6 scores— pitch, loud- 


60min. 


Psychological Corp. 


6:353 


Tatents, Revised Edition 




ness, rhythm, time, 
timbre, tonal measure 




Art: Horn Art Aptitude Inventory 


1216. and 
adults 


Scribbling and doodling, 
and imagery. 


50 min. 


Horn Stoeltling Co. 
1350 South Kostner 
Avenue 


5:242 


Meier Art Tests 








Chicago, III. S0623 




716, and 


Percentile Norms for 


60 min. 


Bureau of Educational 


7:240 




adults 


Art J'jdgment 
Aesthetic Perception 




Research and Service 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 25240 



INOnriOOAL TEST 
fttrformance Scale I.Q.'s of the Wechsler 
Series 

6R0UP TESTS 

Guilford Zimmerman Aptitude Survey 

Differential Aptitude Tests 



U.S.O.L Area VI: PsyeheHtter Ability 

REFER TO GENERAL INTaiECTUAL ABILITY (INDIVIDUAL TESTS) 



9-16, and 
adults 
8-12 



7 aptitude areas 
investigated 

Stanines and 
Percentiles 



163 min. 

(7 tests) 
240 min. 

(2-6 sess.) 



Sheridan Psycho- 
logical Services 
Psychological Corp. 



6772 
7:673 
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Selecttd TMt PublltlMrs 



American Guidance Service, Inc., Publishers' Building, Circle Pines, Minn. 56014. 
California Test Bureau, Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, Calif. 93940. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc.. 757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, IIOTremont Street, Boston, Mass. 02107. 
Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45tli Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, III. 60611. 
Sheridan Psychological Services, P.O., Box 837, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90213. 
Teachers College Press. Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10027. 

MMY and TIP references can be located in the following publications: 
Buros, O.K. (Ed.) Tests in Print II, Highland Park, New Jersoy, The Gryphon 
Press, 1974. 

Buros, O.K. (Ed.) The Seventh Mental Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, 

New Jersey, The Gryphon Press, 1972. 
Buros, O.K. (Ed.) The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, 

New Jersey, The Gryphon Press, 1972. 
Buros, O.K. (Ed.) The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, 

New Jersey, The Gryphon Press, 1972. 
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USTS FOR ASSESSING HIGHER-LEVEL THINKING BEHA ViOR* 



TEST 


AUTHOR 


vMiAiu nms 


soimcc 


AGE 


1. Butch and Slim, 
Te»tof 

Propositiofial Logic 


j. Ward 


Analysis (Propositional 
Logic) 


j. Ward, 'The Saga of 
Butch and Slim/' Britisli 
Joanul of Edicational 

Psycholoor 42:267-289, 1972 


S-^olescent 


2. Classification Tasks 


Mary Nixon 


Analysis 


Senior Advisory Officer 
Psychological Services, 
Australian Council for 
Educational Research, 
P.O. Box 219, Hawthorn. 
Victoria. Australia 3122 


4-^ years 


3. Cornell Class. 
Reasoning Test 
FormX 


Robert H. Ennis 
William L. Gardiner 
Richard Morrow 
Dieter Paulus 
Lucille Ringel 


Evaluation (class reasoning 


Illinois Critical Thinking 
Project. 371 Education 
Building. University of 
Urfoana-Champaign. Urbana. 
Illinois 61801 


10-18 years 


4. Cornell Conditional 
Reasoning Test, 
FormX 




Evaluation (class reasonmg) 


Illinois Critical 
Thinking Project. 371 
Education Building. 
University of Illinois at 
Urbana^hampaign. Urbana, 
Illinois 61801 


10-18 years 


5. Inquiry Skill 


Daniel Solomon 
Arthur Kendall 


Synthesis (developing a 
strategy) 


Daniel Solomon. 
Psychological Services 
Section. Montgomery 
County Public Schools, 
850 Hungerford Dri^e. 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 


9-15 years 



• Mi^ad from a litt eonpiltd by OomM Nasca, 1978. 
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OOTMOt VAilAlU limn SOraCE AGE 



6. Literature 
Formal Reasoning 
Test 


jtfilliam M. Bart 


Analysis (fonnal reasoninff) 


William M Rart 
Tfllllaill III* Oaflf 

Department of Psychological 
Foundations, College 
of Education, 330 Burton 
Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55455 


14 and up 


7. Means-Ends Probifm- 
Solving (MEPS) 


Jerome i. Piatt 
George Spivack 


Synthesis 


uivision oi ncscarcn 
and Evaluation, Department 
of Mental Health Sciences, 
Hahnr jnn Medical College 
and Hospital, 314 North 
Broad Street Philadelphia, 
rennsyivania i^iu^ 


6--adult 


8. Obj-^ct Sorting 
Task (OST) 


Jamn A. Dunn 


Synthesis (fluency) 


The OST: Theory, IPKrument 
and Norms, James A. Dunn, 
American Institute for Research, 
P.O. Box 1113, Palo Alto, 

Palifnrnia 


5 and up 


9. Ordering Tasks 


Barbara Brandes 
Susan RIndler 


Analysis 


Research for Better 
Schools, Inc., Public 
Information Office, 1700 
Market Street Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19103 


10-14 years 


10. Paulus Conditional 
Reasoning Test 
Form Z (assessing) 


Dieter Paulus 


Evaluation (conaitional 
reasoning) 


Dieter H. Paulus, U-64, 
Department of Educational 
Psychology, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut 06268 


12-16 yc^rs 
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TEST 


Avmoff 


VIMIIMLE TESTiD 


sovacE 


AfiE 


11. PietOTMl Class 
Inclusion Problems 


Giyoo Hatano 
Keiko Kuhara 


Analysis (class inclusion) 


A complete manual of 
the test can be obtained 
from Giyoo Hatano, 712 
Honkomgome-6, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, 113, Japan (no charge) 


S-7 years 


12. Purdue Elementary 
Problem Solving 
Inventory 


John Feldhusen 
John Houtz 
Susan Ringenbach 


Multiple (Analysis, 
Synthesis, and Evaluation 


John Feldhusen, 
Educational Psycholofry 
and Research Section, 
Purdue University, SCC G 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 


5-11 years 


13. Ross Test of 
Higher Cognitive 
Processes 


John D. Ross 
Catherme Ross 


Analysis 


Academic Therapy 
Publications, P.O. 
Box 899, 1S39 4th Street. 
San Rafael, California 94901 


Intermediate 


14. The Tests4}f Pre< 
Literature Thinking 
Aptitude 


Rachel S. Ball 


Multiple (Analysis and 
Synthesis) 


"A Longitudinal Assessment 
of Thinking Ability of 
Preliterate Children 
During a 2 Yr. Period," 
Rachel Ball, Arizona State 
Ui.iversity, Tempe, Arizona 85281 


3-5 years 


15. Khatena Torrance 
Creative Perception 
Inventory 


Khatena and 
Torrance 


Affective 


Manuo! for Khatena- 
Toirance Creative 
Perception Inventory, 
Stoeltling Company, 
1350 South Kostner Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60623 


Adolescent 
and up 


16. Scale of Academic 
Curiosity 


Derek C. Vidler 
Hashim R. Rawan 


Affective 


Derek Vidler, Box 1661, 
Hunter College of City 
University of New York, 
New York, New York 10021 


8 and up 
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MITNOi 


VMIAILC TCfTCD 


SOORCE 




17. Ascher-Gallagher 
System 


Mary Jane Ascher 
and others 


Cognitive 


Mary J. Ascher, et al., 
"A System for Classifying 
Thought Processes in the 
Context of Classroom 
Verbal Interaction," 
Institute for Research on 
Exceptional Children, 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


Any classroom 


18. Cognitive Levels 
Analysis Interaction 
Model 


Kenneth Shrabfe 
Douglas Minnis 


Cognitive 


Kenneth Shrable and 
Douglas Minnis, 

"Interacting in the Interrogative/' 
Jtimal tf TtacNr 
EOKatiOR 21: 201-12, 1969 


Any classroom 


19. Florida Taxonomy of 

wV[(lllllVC DCllaVIQiS 


Bob Burton Brown 

411/4 nth Arc 


Cognitive 


Brown, Bob Burton, et al., 
ine Florida Taxonomy of 
Cognitive Behaviors: 
Directions/' University of 
Florida, Gainesville, 1967 


Any classroom 


20. Taba System 


Hilda Taba 
and others 


Cognitive, Affective, 
and Procedural 




Any classroom 


21. Waimon System 


Morton D. Waimon 


Cognitive, Affective, 
and Procedural 


Morton D. Waimon and 
Henry J. Hermanzwicz, 
"Helping Prospective 
Teachers Classify' and 
Study Teaching Behavior/' 
Ttacktrs Ctlltgt Jtimal 
38: 97-<102, 1966 


Any classroom 
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Implementing an Identification Program 



The following material firom the New York Sute Education Depart- 
ment provides nineteen detailed steps for establishing and implement- 
ing a general identification procedure. 

IMPLEMENTING AN IDENTMCATION PROGRAM 



Talk 



Activity 



RtsHret 



PHASE ONE: PLANNING 



1. Identify 
leadership 



as determined by 
local district 



develop an under- 
standing of gifted/ 
talented students and 
programs in general 



one assigned person 
who has support of 
the superintendent 
and board of educa- 
tion, and others from 
the school and com- 
munity to serve as a 
task group 



Conduct a needs 
assessment 



survey student char- 
acteristics 



survey student 
interests 

survey curricular and 
extracurricular pro- 
visions/programs 
currently available 
within the school 

survey community 
interests and provi- 
sions for programs 



assessment of total 
test scores and pro- 
files of students' 
capabilities and 
achievements as 
indicated by intelli- 
gence and achieve- 
ment test scopes 
results of an interest 
survey 

assessment of local 
district provisions/ 
programs for gifted/ 
talented and degree 
of teacher interest 
and commitment 
assessment of com- 
munity interest and 
possibilities for sup- 
port of specific 
programs 

recommendation to 
maintain current 
provisions/ programs, 
strengthen existing 
ones, or develop 
new options 



subjective and objec- 
tive information 
from teachers, coun- 
selors, psychologists, 
and administrators 



STUDENT INTEREST 
SURVEY 
teachers and 
administrators 



parents, members of 
the community and 
civic organiiations 
and clubs 

New York State 
Education Depart- 
ment publication 
ASirviytf Etfacatita 
firtkafiifted and 
Taltntid ia NtwYtrfc 
Statt la 1174-75 



SOURCE: GmuUiiius f6r the Idintifuatton of tht GifUdrnd Talented. Uahreairy of the Sate of 
New Yofk, Sate Educatico Depanment, Albany, 1977. 



1 
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Task 


Acthrity 


Product 


Risoiirci 


PHASE TWO: ORGANIZING 


3. Develop $tat^ 
ment of philoso- 
phy for meeting 
the needs and 
interests of the 
gifted and 
talented 


involve parents, edu* 
cators, and members 
of the community 

relate local district 
philosophy to the 
special needs of the 
gifted in a written 
document to be 
approved by the 
board of education 


statement of phitoso- 
phy accepted by local 
board of education 


New York State Edu- 
cation Department 
Position Paper No. 
23, Educating the 
Gifted and Talinted 
ia New Yirk State 


4. Provide awar^ 
ness among 
faculty 


present awareness 
workshopis) which 
bring teachers up to 
date on data from 
needs assessment 
acthrities and findings 


faculty motivated to 
go into PHASE THREE 


Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, 
Local, and State 
Education Department 
personnel 


5. Develop a written 
plan for activi- 
ties in PHASES 
THREE and FOUR 


analyze this model 
and adapt it to local 
needs; include per- 
sonnel designations, 
time lines, and 
objectives 


written plan, approved 
by administration 


teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, and 
members of the 
community 



PHASE THREL SET PRIORITIES 



6. Identify one or 


identify societal and 


list of human and 




more specHte 


community concerns 


technical resources 




fiekh for K-12 


and resources 


categorized by area 




programming; 




(music, art, science, 




I.e., bk)k>gical 




et al.) 




sciences rather 








than "science," 








gymnastics rather 








than "movement" 










analyze results of 


summary of students' 


results of previously 




student interest 


specific interests 


administered STU- 




survey 


(types, locations, age 


DENT INTEREST 






levels, continuity) 


SURVEY 


identify a target 


match student needs, 




teachers, adminis- 


group (gifted, 


characteristics, and 




trators, parents. 


talented, poten- 


interests with cur- 




members of com- 


tially gifted) for 


rent district and 




munity, and yeltow 


kientification and 


community oppor- 




pages of telepiicne 


programming 


tunities 




books 
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Task 


Acthrity 


Product 


1 Resource 




Identify gaps where 
interested students 
have no opportunities 
identify teacher 
strengths 
identify program 
strengths 

list programs, fKili- 
ties, events, and 
people in the com* 
munity who do or 
could provide system* 
atic Instructional 
opportunities for 
gifted/Ulented 
students 


recommendations for 
program priorities 


suggested criteria: 

• high student 

interest 

• competent 

instruction 
available 

• materials and 

facilities 
available 


7. Infomi teachers 
and parents; 
gain their inter- 
est support 
and commitment 


use faculty meetings, 
conference days, 
newsletters, et al., 
for inservice and 
communication 


increased cooperation 




8. Allocate 
resources 


persuade the Board 
of Education to 
allocate or reallocate 
resources to meet 
the needs of talented 
and gifted students 


a budget 


administrators, 
parents, members of 
the community, and 
advocacy groups 


PHASE FOUR: NOMIKATION AND IDENTIFICATION 


9. Determine broad 
program goals, 
objectives, and 
evaluation plan 


study th« literature; 
analyze existing pro- 
grams in other school 
districts 

provide for the col- 
lection of data: 
rating scales 

time needed for 
administration; 

inservice; 

evaluation; 

cost for revisions; 
objective instruments 


written program 
goals, objectives, 
and general evalua- 
tion plan for students 
who are functionally 
or potentially tal* 
ented and/or gifted 
in fundamental skills, 
creative problem- 
finding/ solving skills, 
and personal char- 
acteristics 


the model proposed 
in this publication; 
Title IV-C projects in 
New York State 
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Task 


Activity 


Product 


Resource 




cost; 

availability; 

CIICvtlvCli«9>r 

provide for inservfce 
content; 
amount; 
quality; 
effectiveness; 
costs 






10. Set program 
parameters 


define "gifted" for 
local district plan- 
ning purposes 

define 'talented" 
and "potentially 
gifted" for local 
district planning 
purposes 
accept, adapt, or 
reject the model 
provided in this 
publication 

determine: maximum/ 
minimum numter of 
students to be pro- 
grammed, natui* of 
program (for talented 
and/ or gifted); loca- 
tion, amount of time, 
resource teachers, 
grade levels, role of 
the school, role of 
the community 


a model for identifi- 
cation and program- 
ming 

a broad description 
of the program, 
including definitions 
of students involved 

(specific objectives 
for curriculum and 
instruction will need 
to be written in 
terms of the needs 
and characteiistics of 
identified students) 


this publication, pro- 
fessional journals, 
and consultants 


11. Set criteria for 
selection of 
students 


study the literature; 
analyze this 
publication 


criteria for final 
selection (number, 
age levels, et al.) 




12. Develop nomina- 
tion instruments 


as an inservice activ- 
ity involve teachers 
in the pr'^ess of 
adapting the nomina- 
tion forms provided 
in this guide 

identify o tasit group 
to manage nomina- 
tion process 


locally designed 
nomination forms 


suggested criteria: 
information requ^rted 
should (1) be program 
specific; (2) provide 
for a broad sweep of 
possible talented and/ 
or gifted students; 
(3) be general and 
related primarily to 
performance or 
potential 
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Task 


Activity 


Product 


Resource 




select individuals and 
student groups who 
will be asked to 
make nominations 




performance in activ- 
ities requiring use of 
the fundamental and 
creative problem- 
finding/ solving skills, 
rather than personal 
characteristics; (4) be 
independent of read- 
ing and writing 

suggestions for use 
of nomination forms: 

the STUDENT SELF- 
ASSESSMENT FORM 
should be filled out 
by every student who 
indicated high Inter- 
est in the priority 
area and spends a 
great amount of time 
at the activity; 

the ADULT NOMINA- 
TION FORM is in- 
tended for appropri- 
ate members of the 
community, educa- 
tors, and parents; 

the PEER NOMINA- 
TION FORM is for all 
students at the grade 
leveKs) selected for 
programming 


13. Obtain a pool of 
students 


make a master ust 
of all nominated stu- 
ucfiis; dssign a num- 
ber til each one; 
analyze information 
from SELF-ASSESS- 
MENT ^ORMS 


pool of students for 
Step 14 


criteria for inclusion 
in pool: 

nomination from two 
sources; 

student indicates 
extensive interest 
and capability 


14. Select instru- 
ments for collec- 
tion of objective 
data concerning 
nominated 
students 


analyze locally avail- 
able objective data- 
gathering Instruments 
SuCh as group intelli- 
gence tests, individ- 
ual intelligence tests. 


selected instruments 


criteria for selection 
Includes: 

applicability to the 
identification model; 
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Task 



Activity 

appropriate sections 
of achievement tests, 
and standardized 
aptitude, personality, 
or creativity tests 
consult the literature 
for descriptions of 
additional tests 



Product 



Resource 

relevance and useful- 
ness of group IQ 
scores to the priority 
field 

availability of indi- 
vidual IQ test scores; 

availability of special 
aptitude or skill 
tests; 

availability and use- 
fulness of achieve- 
ment test scores; 

availability of item 
analysis of items of 
test sections related 
to the priority field 



15. Develop/select 
subjective data- 
gathering 
instruments 



collect rating scales 
from varied sources 

adapt rating scales to 
the priority area 

select additional 
subjective materials 
for inclusion in the 
selection process, 
such as 
autobiographies, 
cumulative records, 
records of counsel- 
ors, and parental 
interviews and 
questionnaries 



rating scales for 
local district priority 
areafs) 



additional subjective 
materials 



criteria include 

applicability to the 
Identification model; 

appropriateness of 
rating scale items 
for fundamental skills 
to the priority field; 

appropriateness of 
rating scale items 
for creative problem- 
finding/solving steps 
and student charac- 
teristics; 

availability of oppor- 
tunities to rate the 
problem-finding/ 
solving skills; 

availability of stu- 
dent products; 

availability of adults 
to use scales and 
rate student prod- 
ucts, processes and/ 
or performances 

RATING SCALE: 
Fundamental Skills 
and Abilities 
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Task 


Activity 


PraiMt 


Resaarca 








RATING SCALE: 
Creathre Problem- 
Finding/SohringSltills 

RATING SCALE: 
Personal Charac- 
teristics 


16. Design a format 
for data analysh 


analyze characteris- 
tics of data-gathering 
instruments 

develop summary 
matrices for obje& 
five and subjecthre 
data or adapt 
SAMPLE MATRICES 
included in this 
publication 


Matrix for subjecthre 
data 

Matrix for objective 
data 


criteria for summary 
matrices: 

1) manageable format 

2) easily analyzed 

3) ratings must be 
transformed to 
numbers 

see sample summary 
matrices for objec- 
tive and subjecthre 
data 


17. provide inservfce 
training for use 
of data^llection 
instruments 


involve teachers in 
the adaptation of 
instruments 

use faculty meetings 
to bring all faculty 
up to data on the 
processes 






18. Identify students 


administer subjecthre 
and objecthre data 
gathering instru- 
ments; 

identify members of 
a Selection Com- 
mittee 

develop criteria and 
cutoff points; rank 
students; use a cut- 
off figure of twice 
the number of stu- 


Selection Committee 
including an adminis- 
trator, a teacher, a 
special teacher, a 
guidance counselor 
or psychologist, a 
parent, and appro- 
priate others to 
examine the data 
collected for tne 
students 

group of students 
who meet specific 
selection aiteria 


eKh rating scale 
should be used by a 
minimum of two 
adults 

use products devef- 
oped In Step 11 
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Ttik 


Activity 


fradoct 


Retairca 




dents to accom- 
modated by ttie 
program 

select decbion- 
making committee 


final selection of stu- 
dents for program- 
ming 




19. Evaluate identift- 
cation processes 
and (revised) 
instruments 


evaluate information 
collected 


recommendations for: 

revised identification 
program; 

revised curriculum 
and instruction to 
facilitate identifica- 
tion; 

initiation of "tfires* 
hold" programs 
specially designed to 
encourage develop- 
Hient of talents and 
gifted among minori- 
ties and women 


criteria may include: 

number of females 
identified compared 
with percentage to 
be expected 

number of function- 
ally talented and/or 
gifted identified 

number of potentially 
talented and/ or 
gifted identified 

number of minority 
students compared 
with expectations 

criteria used in Steps 
14 and 15 should 
also be applied 
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PERIODICALS 



Dromenon 
Box 2244 

New York, NY 10011 

Education Unlimited 
1834 Meetinghouse Road 
Boothwyn, PA 19061 

Exceptional Children 
Council for Exceptional Chiliren 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

G/C/T 

3)0 Weinacker Avenue 
MobUe, AL 36604 

Gifted Child Quarterly 

National Afscciatioa for Gifted Children 

417) Lovell Road, Suite 140 

Circle Pines, MN 3)014 

Gifted Children Monthly 

213 HoUydeU Drive/P.O. Box 115 

Seweli, NJ 0S080 

Gifted International 
College of Education 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, FL 336?0 

Journal of Creative Behavior 
Creative Educational Foundation, Inc. 
State University College 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14222 

Journal for the Education of the Gifted 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

National /State Leadership Training Institute on the 

Gifted and Talented Bulletin 
Civic Center Tower Building, 316 West Second Street, Suite PH-C 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 
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Koeper Review 

Roepcr City and G)unty Schools 
2190 North Woodward 
Bloomfidd Hills, MI 48013 



MEDIA 

Arf and Multi-Sensory Experience (filmstrip scries) 
Educational Frontiers Associates 
Avcnel, NJ 07001 

More Than a Glance (film) 

Who Is the Gifted Child? (filmstrip) 

Audiovisual Services 

Ventura G>unty Superintendent of Schoo.^s 
G>unty Office Building 
Eut Main Building 
Ventura, CA 93001 

Simple Gifts (vidcoupes) 

University of Wisconsin Telecommunications Center 
WHA-TV 

Madison, WI 53706 

Sit Down, Shut Up, or Get Out (film) 
Broadcasting and Film Commission 
c/o National Council of Churches 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, NY 10027 

Talis with Teachers About Gifted and Talented Students: 
Characteristics 
Identification 

Parents Oj the Gifted and Talented: A Teacher* s View 
A Parent's View of Gifted and Talented Children 
(audiotapes) 

NEA Professional Library 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036 

Threat or Invitation: 
Characteristics of Gifted and Talented 
Identification of Gifted and Talented 
(videoupes by Frederick B. Turtle, Jr., and Laurence A. Becker) 
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Educational G>nununication5 Center 

Sute University of New York, College at Brockport 

Brockpon, NY 14420 

Understanding the Gifted (film) 
Churchill Films 

662 North Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 99069 

Who Are These People? (fdm) 
Scott Anderson Productions 
Reston, VA 22091 
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Talented Students, Univeisity of Wisconsin-Madison, 1979. "Implementing an Identifi- 
cation Progrun** from GuMineM for the Identification of the Gifted and Talented, 
Univeisity of the Sute of New York, Sute Education Dei>artment, Albany, 1977. 
Sample items from Scales for Rating the Behanoral Characteristics of Superior Students 
by RcnxuUi, Smith, White, Callahan, and Hartman (Creative Learning Press, 1977). 
Figure 2 (page 7) from A Guidebook for Developing Individualized Educational 
Programs far Gifted and Talented Students by Joseph S. Renzulli and Linda H. Smith; 
copyright © 1979 by Creative Learning Press. Programs fot the Gifted Rating Scales fot 
Kindergarten Students and Fim Grade Students; Rating Scales #1-4 (Grades 2-6 only); 
and Teacher Recommendation Checklist— Junior High (revised 1977), prepared by 
Department of Exceptional Child Education, Dade County (Florida) Public Schools. 
Checklist for Recommending Gifted and Creative Students (Middle Giadcs and Above), 
by William B. Cummings, San Fnmcisco Unified School District Programs for Mentally 
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by E. Paul Tof^nce, from Journal of Creative Behavior 2, no. 3 (1968); copyright © 
1968 by the Crc. ive Education Foundation, Inc. "Teachet Evaluations of Creativity'* 
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